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Two Great Reasons to Visit 
Scenie Shelbume, Yermont. 


In the Heart of the Lakę Champlain Yalley, 7 miles south of Burlington. 


Shelbume 

Farms 

“An Incomparcible 
American Landmark. ” 

Gourmet Magazine 

1,400 acres of Farmland, Forests and Meadows 
on Lakę Champlain •Turn-of-the-Century Inn 
• Classically Inspired Cuisine with Simple 
Fresh Ingredients • Beautiful Walking Trails 
• Children's Farmyard • Cheesemaking 
• Guided Tours 


Shelburne Farms 

Bay and Harbor Roads, Shelbume, VT 05482 
Open May 20 to October 15 • 802/985-8498 

Circle Reader Service Number 110 


Shelbume 

Museum 


An American Sampler 


Described as New England‘s Smithsonian. 
One of the world’s great collections of 
American folk art, artifacts, and architecture. 
Home of the steamboat Ticonderoga , a 
National Historie Landmark. 


Explore 37 exhibit buildings • Stroił through 45 
scenie acres • Discover 80,000 pieces of Americana 


Shelbume Museum 

Open year-round; May 20 to Oct. 22, daily 10am-5pm; 

Oct. 23, 1995 to May 17, 1996, daily tour at lpm. 

Information—Shelburne Museum, Dept. VL, Box 10, 

U.S. Route 7, Shelburne, VT 05482, 

802/985-3346, fax 802/985-2331. 

Accommodations for people with disabilities are possible. Please write or cali 802/985-3346, ext. 393, Yoice only; 1-800-253-0191 TTY Relay. 
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I N S I D E 

Yermont Life 


H ow many Vermonts are there? Weil, we all know there's re- 
ally only one, but within the borders of that single one, 
sometimes there seem to be a dozen or morę different worlds 
hiding, especially in summer. 

Summer turns Vermonters loose. The State boasts several major fes- 
tivals every summer, festivals that celebrate jazz, or fishing, reggae 
musie, straw-hat theatre or chocolate — you name it! Sometimes in 
summer, the State seems to become one large informal festival, cele- 
brating — simultaneously — swimming holes, flower gardens, hiking 
trails, backyard barbeeues, green tomatoes, summer classes, haying, 
early-morning backyard breakfasts and long, long twilight evenings on 
the porch. 

This issue of Vermont Life samples some of that wide-ranging var- 
ity. From llama-raising to kayaking on Lalce Champlain, our aim is to 
bring to you the many, many delights of a Vermont summer. Because 
Lalce Champlain dominates much of Yermont's northwest ąuadrant, 
we sampled Paul Boisvert's new photo book on the lakę, and we also 
decided to share with you one of the best ways to get close to Cham¬ 
plain — in a kayak. Our lakę trip starts on page 42. 

Victor Rolando, historian and researcher, has been exploring Ver- 
mont's industrial sites for years and knows that Vermont's past has a 
lot morę in it than farms and cows. Ed Barna's profile of Vic and the 
significance of his research begins on page 52. Family is important to 
Vermonters, so we asked Chris Bohjalian to report on some of the 
many family reunions held in Vermont each summer. His story begins 
on page 40. And for you summertime construction artists, we have a 
report on a highly unusual home design workshop, page 36. 

From llamas, pusheart meals and home-grown herbs to snappy Ver- 
mont comebacks, there's a lot morę to sample in this issue. One of my 
favorites is Mary Miller's recipe for fried green tomatoes in our letters 
column on page 9.1 hope you enjoy Vermont Life — and that you find 
time to enjoy Yermont this summer. 
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Ham on the Lamb 

Your article on Vermont hams 
[Spring 1995] was very interesting, but 
you left out what many of us feel is 
THE Vermont ham. That is the ham 
produced by the Wallingford Locker, 
Justin and Paul Courcelle, Smokemas- 
ters! 

Bruce McMahon 
Wallingford 

Lincoln 

After 35 summer visits to Lincoln as 
European farm hand for the haying 
season, and graduation from the Al 
Quesnel Flying School in East Middle- 
bury in 1966, I enjoyed reading your 
article about Lincoln [Winter 1994]. 
You mention the help from neighbors 
experienced by some newcomers. I 
was very sad that you did not mention 
the name of one of the best-liked and 
most helpful neighbors, Lee Cassidy. I 
guess the writer so far was luclcy 
enough not to have needed the help of 
this neighbor to puli his car out of a 
ditch on Bristol Notch Road. 

Manfred Lust 
Darmstadt, Germany 

Sharp Bike Patii 

I was very pleased to read Governor 
Howard Dean's letter to the editor in 
the Autumn issue regarding the initia- 
tor of the Burlington Bike Path. 

After the Rutland Railroad tracks 
were removed beyond the North 
Burlington cutoff leading to the Inter- 
vale, the unsung hero, Rick Sharp, got 
together a group of us, including med- 
ical resident Howard Dean, who began 
pulling off railroad ties and leveling 
the roadbed to accommodate bikes and 
cross-country skis. We also attended 
court hearings to help insure the path's 
futurę use. Later a promontory (now 
leading to the boathouse) was started 
with fili that Rick Sharp had brought 
in, and we began laying red bricks to 
form a path. 

If another name is to be given, it 
should be called the Rick Sharp Bike 
Path and certainly any dedicatory 
plaąue should give credit to its rightful 
founder, Rick Sharp. 

Merton Lamden 
Burlington 


(Continued on page 9) 


The Termont Country Storę 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justlyfamed Vermont Country Storę.” Vermont Life. 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, Walter 
Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a new magazine that 
would capture the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this new 
venture, Vermont Life. For almost 50 years now, Yermont Life has been a 
splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Vermont Life , which has for all these years promoted the values of the 
citizens of our State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

“/ find that ififs not in the Vermont Country Storę, 
you can do without it.” San Francisco, CA. 

A Visit YouMl Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States 
through the Voice of the Mountains mail order catalog. 
We have two Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesque village ofWeston. Our second storę with the 
popular bargain attic is conveniently located right off 
1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, 
Vermont Common Crackers, and floursack towels, as well 
as many other useful and practical items. Interspersed with 
the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - 
it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember 
long after you get home. 

“/ have been shopping with you sińce 1947 and am always 
pleased with my purchases!” Cleyeiand Heights, OH. 

“/ just had to tell you your service is as much a treasure as your old-fashioned merchandise. 
It’s been delightfully refreshing to deal with you and Fm looking forward to a long and 
happy relationship'.' Ferndale, ML 

OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit Bandstand Books & Art, 
The West River Jewelry Company, 
and The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Closed Sundays 

Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-6pm 

Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2455 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
(802) 362-2400 

Circle Render Service Number 106 
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turę spots like Lakę Fairlee, 
history centers such as the 
Old Stone House in Brown- 
ington, or cultural centers 
such as Randolph's Chan- 
dler Musie Hall. Traditional 
Vermont treasures like sug- 
arhouses and historie cov- 
ered bridges will also be 
listed. 

Gradually all the Inter¬ 
state rest areas will have 
the information. 

"We want to tease travel- 
ers off the throughways and 
onto the byways, where 
they can experience the real 
Vermont," said State Travel 
& Tourism Commissioner 
Bobbe Maynes. "That will 
make their visit here much 
morę meaningful— and also 
benefit local Yermont!" 


Left: Mount Mansfield from 
Cambridge. You can't see 
thisfrom the Interstate. 


Tours & Detours 

T ravelers can now drive 
to Vermont ąuickly 
and easily on the sys¬ 


tem of top-quality Inter¬ 
state highways that traverse 
the State. Paradoxically, 
though, some visitors sim- 
ply drive — just as ąuickly 
and easily — right on 


through and out of 
the State, missing 
the fascinating 
side trips they 
could be taking. 

"Tours and De¬ 
tours," a new pro¬ 
gram from the 
State Travel and 
Tourism Depart¬ 
ment, is designed 
to counter that. 
Starting this sum- 
mer, information 
encouraging side 
trips will be dis- 
tributed at Inter¬ 
state rest areas. 
The program will 
be phased in grad¬ 
ually — the first 
rest area to have 
the information is on Inter¬ 
state 91 near Bradford. Visi- 
tors who stop there will find 
maps and information lead- 
ing them to towns such as 
Woodstock and Barre, na¬ 


Yermont Life on Linę 


I nternet users, take 
notę: you can now 
sample Vermont 
Life Magazine on your 
own Computer. We 
have joined the infor¬ 
mation age via an elec- 
tronic "kiosk" in Cy- 
bermalls — a Vermont- 
based marketing ad- 
dress that includes 
"Cybermont," a selec- 
tion of Vermont prod- 
ucts and services. Cy- 
bermalls' Internet ad- 


dress is http://www.cy- 
bermalls.com. Or users 
can see Vermont Life's 
display directly at 
h t tp://www. cyber- 
malls.com/cymont/ 
vtlife/index.htm 
Articles and photos 
from the current issue 
of Vermont Life can be 
called up and sampled 
on your home Com¬ 
puter screen. Browsers 
can also see an ex- 
panded calendar of 


Vermont events, pur- 
chase Vermont prod- 
ucts, subscribe to yer¬ 
mont Life or renew 
their subscriptions. 

"One of the minor 
ironies of the Computer 
age is that a traditional 
magazine like yer¬ 
mont Life can benefit 
from making new 
friends on the Inter¬ 
net" said editor Tom 
Slayton. "It simply 
offers readers a new 
way to sample the 
current issue of the 
magazine and get a 


sense of what yermont 
Life offers." 

So if you're ready 
for the \ i 


electronic age, browse 
away. Otherwise, we'll 
see you at the news- 
/ stand! 

/ 
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Phish: The One That Got Away 


W hen it comes to 
musie, Vermont is 
a pretty smali 
pond — good swimming 
for college bands, old-time 
fiddlers and chamber mu¬ 
sie ensembles. Only the 
rare rock 'n' roli fish man- 
ages to make a splash this 
far from the musical main- 
stream. Then Phish sur- 
faced, and the fast-moving 
pop musie sensation 
spawned in Vermont is the 
catch of the decade. 

Phish is guitarist Trey 


Anastasio, bassist Mikę 
Gordon, pianist Page 
McConnell and Jon 
Fishman on drums, 
trombone and vac- 
uum cleaner. 

The band cred- 
its two institu- 
tions of higher 
learning for its har¬ 
monie convergence: UVM 
and Plainfield^ Goddard 
College. Although wildly 
popular sińce its days play- 
ing NectoTs, a Burlington 
nightspot, Phish is not your 


Poet Louise Gliick of Plainfield is having a good year. Shortly af- 
ter winning the Pulitzer Prizefor her 1994 book ofpoems, The 
Wild Iris, Gliick was chosen as Vermont's State Poet, an honor 
that puts her in the company ofsuch writers as Robert Frost 
and Galway Kinnell. In The Wild Iris, plants speak and the 
enigmatic world ofhuman experience plays out amid gardens. 
The poet addresses God in sonie of the poems, as in this 
one, which reflects the precarious naturę oflife and 
the shortness of a Yermont summer. 


— Louise Gluck 


typ- 

ical pop 
product. The 
ąuirky ąuartet has yet 
to produce a hit, or a viable 
musie video. Its five albums 
on Elektra Records have 
sold only moderately well. 

What hooks listeners are 
the live shows — inventive, 
sometimes wacky musical 
displays that are never the 
same two nights in a row. 
Improvisation sells — last 
December, Phish sold out 
Madison Sąuare Garden in 
less than four hours. Like 
diehard Grateful Dead 
devotees, Phish fans 
make regular motorized 
pilgrimages in search of 
spontaneity. When they are 
not on the road, they follow 


A Hardware Storę Worth Fighting For. The front page 
headline in the Times Argus last winter shocked 
Montpelier. There, in the midst of weighty tales of 
travail from around the world was some really startling 

news: Somers Hardware, the 
little storę with the creaking 
wooden floors, crowded aisles, 
and helpful crew of sales clerks, 
was being evicted after morę 
than 50 years on Main Street. 
Unknown to its steady cus- 
tomers, the storę, which carries 
everything from drill bits, plumbing 
supplies, nuts and bolts and paint 
to toys and flower pots, had for 
years been fighting a legał battle 
against eviction. It is next to an Aubu- 
hardware storę, part of a New Eng- 
land-wide chain. Both Stores leased space 
from the same landlord, and Aubuchon's 


chon 


Toby Talbot/AP 


In your extended absence, you permit me Hf|| 
use of earth, anticipating 

some return on investment. I must report ^ 
failure in my assignment, principally regarding 
the tomato plants. 

I thinlc I should not be encouraged to grow 
tomatoes. Or, if I am, you should withhold 
the heavy rains, the cold nights that come 
so often here, while other regions get 
twelve weeks of summer. Ali this 
belongs to you: on the other hand, 

I planted the seeds, I watched the first shoots 
like wings tearing the soil, and it was my heart 
broken by the blight, the black spot so ąuickly 
multiplying in the rows. I doubt 
you have a heart, in our understanding of 
that term. You who do not discriminate 
between the dead and the living, who are, in 
conseąuence, 

immune to foreshadowing, you may not know 
how much terror we bear, the spotted leaf, 
the red leaves of the mapie falling 
even in August, in early darkness: I am responsible 
for these vines. 


Phish, 
clock- 
wise from 
lower left: 
Page Mc¬ 
Connell, Trey 
Anastasio, Jon 
Fishman, Mikę 
Gordon. 


the band via Phish 
5 Net, a Computer net- 
/ work that links 
^ 50,000 subscribers 
worldwide. 

Despite all the atten- 
tion, Phish is still whole- 
some. The band maintains 
maximum control over its 
performances and works 
hard to keep ticket prices 
down. And, Phish delivers, 
sometimes playing its joy- 
ful blend of bluegrass, ca- 
lypso, reggae and rock mu¬ 
sie into the wee hours. 
Sway away. By all indica- 
tions, this Phish is good for 
the heart. 

Phish is tentatively 
scheduled to play at Sugar- 
bush in early July. For con- 
cert information, cali (617) 
862-7820. — Paula Routly 
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Visit the beautiful Mad River Valley 


YERMONT 


and discovcr thc summer of your drcams: 

Farmer’s Markets, Local Theatre, Concerts, Golf, 
Tennis, Hiking, Swimming, Polo, Cricket, Biking, 
Horseback Riding, Fishing, Canoeing, and morę. 


Sugarbush Chamber of Commcrcc, Waitsficld, Vcrmont 05673 
Cali 1 800 82-VISIT for a frec, colorful guide to the heart and soul ofVermont. 

Paid for in part by State of Vermont funds 


We think our Vermont 
Campaign Chair evokes 
feelings of times past. 
Built in solid cherry, 
walnut, rock mapie, 
birch or oak, it's 
extremely comfortable. 


MILLS 

DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE NARDWDOD FURNITURE 

Storę Locations: Hanover, Nashua & Concord, NH 
Cambridge, MA; SoHo, NYC; Burlington, VT 
West Hartford & Westport, CT 
Factory in East Thetford, VT. Tours Available. 

poMPAUPasuc mius _ Cataloo. prices & order info cali 800-841-6671 

Circle Reader Service Number 249 


Warren 4th ofjuly Paradę 


Photo: Charlie Brown 


POST BOY 


lease reąuired that Somers, its neigh- 
bor and competitor, move. Push had 
come to shove and a Superior Court 
judge had ordered Somers, which had 
no lease, out. 

What happened next could only have 
happened in Vermont. 

Montpelierites organized. They 
complained in news stories in local pa- 
pers. They wrote letters to the editor. 
They madę placards and marched in 
front of City Hall. Nearly 1,500 people 
signed a petition asking that Somers 
be allowed to stay. And, although most 
madę it elear that they had nothing 
against the Aubuchon storę and its lo¬ 
cal employees — in fact, the two hard¬ 
ware Stores seem to thrive side by side 
— some threatened to boycott Aubu- 
chon's forever. They also distributed a 
toll-free number for Aubuchon's Mass¬ 
achusetts headąuarters, with instruc- 
tions on how to cali and complain. 
Perhaps that's what did it. 

Aubuchon chief William Aubuchon 
III, arrived in Montpelier, held a press 
conference in his storę, and announced 
that Aubuchon would strike from its 
lease the section reąuiring Somers to 
move. Then Somers and its landlord 
began negotiating a new lease, and 
Montpelier's old-fashioned hardware 
storę seemed destined to keep its spot 
on Main Street. 

Keith Jennison 

K eith Jennison, who 
died earlier this 
year at the age of 
83, madę a lasting contri- 
bution to Vermont 
through his wit and intellect. A writer, 
journalist, publisher, and college pro- 
fessor during his long life, Jennison 
will probably be longest remembered 
for his various books of Vermont apho- 
risms, which included Vermont Is 
Where You Find It, among others. 

An accomplished raconteur and col- 
lector of aneedotes, Jennison once said 
that he did not consider himself a 
scholar. 

"I'm a folklorist," he said, "which 
means I get to be out with much morę 
interesting people." 

Jennison was a sixth-generation Ver- 
mont native. He began his career 
working in Vermont newspapers, was 
a combat correspondent in World War 
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II, and later worked at several well- 
known New York publishing houses. 

But his heart was in Vermont, and 
Jennison spent the last 25 years of his 
life in Castleton, where he served as 
an adjunct professor at nearby Castle¬ 
ton State College and continued to ab- 
sorb wisdom from his Vermont neigh- 
bors. 

Jennison's books and his witty per- 
sonality still define much about Ver- 
mont, and some of the classic quips he 
collected remain sharply relevant, 
such as this one spolcen by a hard- 
working farmer in Vermont Is Where 
You Find It : 

"The whole world may be going to 
Heli ... but we ain't got time to worry 
about the details!" 

Jennison's finał book, The Best of 
Times, a memoir of his publishing 
years, will be published this year. 

Ali Aboard! 

I f you want to ride the rails through 
the Green Mountains this summer 
and fali, you'11 have two new oppor- 
tunities. The V ermonter is rolling 
through Vermont daily, from Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., to St. Albans, with a bus 
connection from St. Albans to Mon¬ 
treal. Unlilce its predecessor, the Mon¬ 
treale!, a night train, the Vermonter 
travels primarily during the day, the 
better to see Vermont. Cali Amtrak, 
800-USA-RAIL. Meanwhile, a new ex- 
cursion train, the Sugarbush Express, 
is to run between Burlington and Mid- 
dlebury, with stops at Shelburne Mu- 
seum and Vergennes. Operated by the 
new owners of Sugarbush siei area, the 
train is to run twice a day (except 
Tues.), three times daily on weekends 
and holidays. Ride all day for $8. For 
information, cali 800-53-SUGAR. 



UPDATES & 
CONNECTIONS 

In the you-win-some category, "All I 
Wanna Do/' the pop anthem with the 
catchy tune that won a Grammy for 
singer Sheryl Crow has a Vermont 
connection: Most of the lyrics are from 
a poem by Marlboro College professor 
Wyn Cooper, written in a slim volume 




Von Bargen’s 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Church St., Burlington, VT • Stratton Mtn., VT • Springfield, VT 

1 - 800 - 841-8820 
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Take Your Family Back To Summer The Way It Used To Be. 


In this fast-lane 
frantic world 
it’s nice to know 
some things 
never change. 
Summertime 
and 

Basin Harbor. 


Basin Harbor Club. 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on Lakę Champlain. 
Private country cottages, two main 
guest houses and our own airfield. 
Golf, tennis and water sports, 


and a daily childrens program. Our 
season is May through October. For 
reservations or morę information, 
please cali 1-800-622-4000 today. 
(Within Yermont, 802-475-2311.) 


▲ 


© 1995 BHC 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Vermont 

Box MVL1 • Vergennes, VT 05491 
Owned and run by the Beach Jamily sińce 1886. 
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Matthew Birak 


Matthew Burak Furniture 

Showroom with over 30 pieces on display 
in an authentically restored historie house on Rt. 2 in Danville. 
Cali ahead for custom design consultation. 

P.O. Box 279, Darwille, VT 05828 • 802-684-2156 

Color Catalog - $5.00 


You can build the most beautiful 
Post & Beam home in America. 


What kind of new home do you see yourself 

in? Traditional or contemporary; large or 
smali; a rambling family place, secluded 
vacation getaway or cozy retirement retreat? 

Timberpegs exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect home. 
Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look at. Superbly 
designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, its as easy as can be. 

Here's how to begin. 

For all the plans, o • 

ideas and advice you JgH *0*^ 
need to get started, TB| tMl* I 
just write or cali for E§ 

our S15 design^ 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

.Timberpeg East, Inc. Box 1500 VL6, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762. 


POST BOY 


he published and Crow happened to 
read. In the you-lose-some category, 
Pulitzer prize-winning author E. Annie 
Proulx [VL , Winter 1993] who has 
lived and written in Vermont for 
decades, has moved to Wyoming. 

• 

Ben & Jerry's Homemade has its 
new CEO and president, Robert Hol- 
land Jr., 55. Although B & J's "Yo! Pm 
Your CEO" contest [VL, Autumn 
1994] drew 25,000 applications in the 
mail, Holland, of New York, was found 
through an executive-search company. 

• 

In the Vermonter-makes-good cate¬ 
gory, John LeCLair, the UVM hockey 
star who grew up playing the gamę in 
St. Albans, is making a name for him- 
self with the National Hockey 
League's Philadelphia Flyers. LeClair, 
traded to Philadelphia by Montreal, 
immediately went on a scoring streak 
that left him, the Flyers, and many 
Vermonters smiling. 

• 

The Vermont-grown outfit that pro- 
duced the film Where the Rivers Flow 
North [VL, Spring 1993] with inspira- 
tion, true grit and donations from 
around the State and around the coun¬ 
try is beginning fund-raising efforts for 
its new production, Stranger in the 
Kingdom. Like Rivers, Stranger is 
based on the writing of Howard Frank 
Mosher, in this case his suspenseful 
novel about a murder that splits fic- 
tional Kingdom County after a black 
minister arrives to serve a local 
church. VL excerpted part of the novel 
in its Winter 1989 issue. As with 
fundraising for Rivers, no donation is 
considered too smali. For $43, you be- 
come a "member" and receive a 
newsletter about progress on the new 
film, plus two tickets and your name 
in the playbill; for a mere $986, you 
get much morę, including a video of 
the film, entrance to the Vermont 
opening night gala, and your name in 
the film credits. For information: King¬ 
dom County Productions, 25 Church 
Street, Barnet, VT 05821, tel. (802) 
633-2306, fax (802) 633-3831. 

Meanwhile, Where the Rivers Flow 
North , madę for $2 million, has been 
distributed in 36 countries and morę 
than 200 cities in the U.S. and grossed 
$3.5 million sińce it came out in Janu¬ 
ary of 1994, its makers say. ^ 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

An Old Friend 

I want to thank you for a great mag- 
azine! I am a new subscriber and have 
just received my first issue. Imagine 
my surprise when I got to page 5 of the 
Winter issue and found a friend from 
grade school. The article was about 
Tantoo Cardinal and her family. Her 
husband, John Lawlor, went to school 
with me in Troy, New York. 

The State of Vermont is special to 
me as my ancestors settled there after 
sailing from England with Winthrop in 
June, 1630. They first settled in Scitu- 
ate, Massachusetts, and 
moved to Georgia, Ver- 
mont, in 1787 where my 
great, great, great grand- 
father built the first 
frame dwelling. 

Marie Himes 
Troy, New York 

The Howard Farm 
Really enjoyed the ar¬ 
ticle on my stepfather, 

Fredrick Porter Howard 
of North Thetford [Spring 1994]. Am 
originally a Fairlee girl and it did me 
almost as much good as a visit home! 
Gwendolyn Stiles 
Red Oak, Texas 

Congratulations 

I've read Vermont Life sińce I was a 
child in Wallingford, and admire the 
way you've moved into the modern 
age while maintaining an accurate pic- 
ture of life in Vermont. Please accept 
my congratulations for such fine work. 
Louis Marąuis 
Madrid, Spain 

On the Way Back 

I was born in Brattleboro in 1965 
and lived in Southern Vermont until 
1990. After getting married in May 
1990, my wife and I moved to 
Nashville, where we still reside. 

Receiving Vermont Life ąuarterly 
for the past four years has provided me 
with an escape back to Vermont, 
awakened memories of my childhood, 
and encouraged me to dream of return- 
ing. The good news is my wife and I 
will be returning to live in southeast- 
ern Vermont sometime this year. 

Evan R. Wyse 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Glorious Green Tomatoes 
Your readers should know that green 
tomatoes have a romance all their 


own, and it stretches the garden sea- 
son. While longing for vine-ripened 
tomatoes in early summer, I finally 
succumb to sneaking a preview. Re- 
minding myself that in a few weelcs 
there will be an abundance of toma¬ 
toes, I piele a few green ones to fry. I 
slice them, dip them in a breading 
meal comprised of eąual parts of wheat 
germ, white flour, nutritional yeast 
and a sprinkle of salt; then brown both 
sides in an oiled, medium-hot frying 
pan. 

When the weather forecaster warns 
of colder nights, we ei- 
ther cover tomato plants 
for the first light frosts, 
or give up the fight and 
pick everything that 
looks as though it may 
be edible within the 
next six weeks. 

My husband's grand- 
mother would make 
Green Tomato Mince- 
meat. Grammie Miller's 
woodstove provided the perfect place 
to blend the flavors as the mixture 
simmered for hours, thickening and 
darkening. Then it was canned to be 
ready for Thanksgiving pies. 

Now that Tm a grandmother, I can 
share her recipe, clipped from the 
newspaper years ago: 

2 ąuarts chopped green tomatoes 
2!4 ąuarts chopped apples 
1 orange 2 tsp. cinnamon 

1 lb. raisins 1 tsp. cloves 

3Ź4 cups brown sugar !4 tsp. ginger 

Core and chop green tomatoes and 
sprinkle with 1 Tbsp. salt. Let stand 
one hour. Drain tomatoes. Cover with 
boiling water; let stand 15 minutes. 
Drain well. Grate rind and chop pulp 
of orange. Core, parę and chop apples. 
Mix all ingredients. Add raisins, brown 
sugar and spices. (The spices may be 
changed to suit your taste.) 

Simmer for several hours to thicken. 
The fragrance filling the kitchen is an 
early reward for the effort. With freezer 
space, it's easy to fili a couple contain- 
ers for those holiday pies. 

Mary E. Miller 
Yemon 


Keep the cards and letters coming: Vermont 
Life , Letters to the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; 
Internet e-mail: vtlife@lif.state.vt.us 



Mary Miller 
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Naturę, Close at 



Robert Spear pnts the finishing 
touches on his caruing of a 
peregrine falcon. 


Written and Photographed by 
Louis Borie 


T he loon chick rides 
on its mother's bacie 
like a passenger on a 
ferry as the adult 
loon glides through the wa- 
ter, her webbed feet leaving a 
smali trail of turbulence be- 
hind. A second chick is close 
at its mother's side, and just 
ahead the małe loon rises 
out of the lakę mist in a ter- 
ritorial display, its broad 
white breast and outspread 
wings a elear signal to 
would-be intruders. 

If you've had the chance to 
witness this ritual in the 
wilds of Vermont, it was probably 
through a good pair of binoculars. If 
you've been fortunate enough to visit 
the Birds of Verinont Museum in 
Huntington, this loon family has 
greeted you as you walked through the 
front door. It's as if a piece of naturę 
has been carved out of the Vermont 
wilderness and brought to a renovated 
barn in the shadow of Camel's Hump. 
In fact, it has been. 

The Birds of Vermont Museum is an 
extraordinary collection of morę than 
300 hand-carved birds on permanent 
display in a variety of settings: A war- 
bler sings from atop a slender cattail; a 
ruffed grouse and her newly hatched 
brood blend almost perfectly with a 
pile of rusty fali leaves ; a peregrine fal¬ 
con sits atop an elm snag with a freshly 
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killed blue jay in its talons. The mu¬ 
seum is a paradise for birders and na¬ 
turę enthusiasts of all manner, from 
expert birders to those who simply en- 
joy the outdoors. Walking through it, 
you're just as likely to meet a first- 
time visitor from Colorado as you are 
to see a regular visitor from the neigh- 
boring town of Richmond. 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of the Birds of Vermont Museum is 
that every carving is the product of 
one man, Robert Spear, a fifth genera- 
tion Vermonter who has spent much 
of the last 15 years in his studio, creat- 
ing carvings that are both works of art 
and biologically accurate models of 
Vermont's avian population. Spear has 
been making wood carvings for morę 
than 50 years, sińce the day a stray 
parakeet flew into the barn of his par- 
ents' Colchester dairy farm. The 
teenager captured the bird and carved a 
likeness out of a piece of white pine by 
the light of an oil lamp. (The carving is 
on display at the museum.) 

Bob Spear conceived the idea for the 
Birds of Vermont collection morę than 
two decades ago [see VL, Spring 1981] 
when he realized how the smali set of 
carvings he had developed for teaching 
school children about naturę held the 
students' attention far longer than he 
could on a bird walk outside. 

"When you take a group of school 
kids out on a field trip, the birds fly 
overhead or you hear them sing. Occa- 







































sionally you get a glimpse of them 
nearby," Spear says. 'The carvings 
are great for teaching because you 
can form them in any position you 
want, and you can create a scene 
that would be almost impossible 
to see close-up in the field. That 
really holds the attention of the 
lcids." 

With the goal of using the carv- 
ings as a uniąue educational re- 
source, Spear embarked on a "re- 
tirement project" that most peo- 
ple would consider a lifetime 
achievement. A non-profit organi- 
zation was formed to provide a 
permanent home for his carvings, 
and the museum opened its doors 
to the generał public in 1987. 

The variety of exhibits reflects 
the diversity of birds throughout 
the State. In the main exhibit hall, 
surrounded by soft musie and recorded 
bird sounds, morę than 100 free-stand- 
ing nesting habitat displays give an in- 
timate glimpse of many of Vermont's 
most common nesting birds — war- 
blers, sparrows, thrushes, vireos and 
the lilce. Each display includes a pair of 
birds, the nest, and the yegetation and 
other materials characteristic of the 
birds' surroundings. Most of the nests 
are real, collected in the wild by Bob 
Spear, who has a federal permit to do 
so. Spear creates the leaves, flowers, 
and other elements of the habitats us¬ 
ing natural materials or sheets of thin 
aluminum and acrylic paints. He 
spends up to 500 hours creating each 
carving from bloclcs of basswood, us¬ 
ing a razor-sharp wood-burning tool to 
etch every feather individually. 

In a separate space on the ground 
level, the Endangered and Extinct 
Species Exhibit features 16 species of 
birds that have disappeared from North 
America in the last two centuries — or 
come close to it. The information 
accompanying the dis¬ 
plays explains how 
the great auk, pas- 
senger pigeon, 

Carolina para- 
keet, ivory-billed 
woodpecker, and 
others were either 
hunted to extinction 
or chased from their 
habitats. On a morę 
encourag- 
ing 
notę, 

the bald ea- 
gle, whooping 


Highly detailed common snipes, at home. Bottom, 
completed peregrine falcon with bluejay in its talons. 
Right, Spear uses woodhurning tools to create the 
finely textured finishes of his caruings. 


crane, California condor, and osprey 
have all been helped back from the 
brink of extinction by conseryationists 
using techniąues such as captiye 
breeding, habitat restoration, and elim- 
ination of poisons like DDT from the 
enyironment. 

Two other collections are in progress 
at the museum — hawlcs and wetland 
birds. The hawlcs, most of them carved 
in dramatic poses, are gathered in the 
airy space at the top of the main stair- 
way. Morę than 50 species of duclcs, 
geese, herons, and shore birds will 
eventually inhabit the 40-foot-long 
wetland diorama. 

A visit to the Birds of Vermont Mu¬ 
seum isn't complete without at least a 
few minutes spent sitting in front of 
the large yiewing window that over- 
looks the bird feeding area outside. As 
evening grosbeaks, cardinals, wood- 
peckers, and hummingbirds vie for 
space at the feeders, a microphone lo- 
cated just outside the window trans- 
mits the yarious conversations of 
the birds to the yiewers in- 
side. "Some yisitors sit there 
for hours, watching and 
^ listening as the birds take 
turns at the feeders," says Sally 

Laughlin, the museum's Staff associ- 
ate. Tt's a fasci- 
nating way to re¬ 
ally get to know the 
birds." 

A perfect comple- 
ment to the artistry 
and sensitivity of 
Bob Spear's bird carv- 
ings is a short walk on 
the quarter-mile na¬ 


turę trail, or a longer hike on 
the extensive trail network of 
the nearby Green Mountain 
Audubon Naturę Center, which 
Spear helped found. The 
Audubon center maintains five 
miles of trails within its 300- 
acre sanctuary. The mostly gen- 
tle trails provide access to a va- 
riety of habitats, including a 
mapie sugarbush, a hemlock 
swamp, a broolc, beaver ponds, 
old fields, and a rock outerop 
that proyides a panorama of the 
Huntington River Valley, with 
views of Mt. Mansfield and 
CameEs Hump. 

The remarkable habitat di- 
yersity of the Audubon Center, 
of course, means that the na¬ 
turę preserye proyides excellent 
birding opportunities through¬ 
out the year. 

The Green Mountain Audubon Na¬ 
turę Center offers bird wallcs during 
spring and fali migration, naturalist- 
guided school field trips throughout 
the year, and other periodic events 
open to the public. Cali or write for a 
brochure and Schedule of events. 

• 

The Birds of Vermont Museum is in 

Huntington, on Sherman Hollow Road, 

1 Zi miles from the Huntington-Rich- 
mond Road. 

The museum 
is open from 
May 1 to Oc- 
tober 31,10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 
daily, except 
Tuesday and 
by appoint- 
ment at other 
times of the 
year. Admis- 
sion is $3.50, 

$3 for seniors, $1.50 for children 3-12; 
wheelchair accessible. Contact the 
Birds of Vermont Museum, 900 Sher¬ 
man Hollow Road, Huntington, VT 
05642, tel. (802) 434-2167. 

The Green Mountain Audubon Na¬ 
turę Center is also on Sherman Hol¬ 
low Road, a half mile from the Hunt- 
ington-Richmond Road. Open and free 
every day from dawn to dusk. Contact 
the Green Mountain Audubon Naturę 
Center, 255 Sherman Hollow Road, 
Huntington, VT 05462, tel. (802) 434- 
3068. c Oo 

Louis Borie writes about naturę and the 
environment from his home in Richmond. 
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F E S T I V A L S 


Experience Vermont 


QUECHE« 



• Kids Activities 

• CRAFTS FAIR 

• 18 * Ccntury Encampmcnt 

• SKY DIVING 

• Tastc of Vcrmont Vendors 

• GREAT FOOD 


YERMONTS 0RI6INAL • MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC 
HOT AIR BALLOON 

FESTIYAL -Balloon Rides 

JTXE 16, IT, 18,1995 Available- 


For Info. Cali QC of C - 1-800-295-5451 
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at its best with 
cultural events, 
fairs and festivals 
thoughout the 
summer and 
all year long. 


Performances: 
Thursday, Friday 
6:00 p.m. 
Saturday, Sunday 
2:30 p.m. 

Wonderful Family Entertainment 
Stables Open Daily 


North Hero, Vermont 
July 6 - August 27 
For morę Information, 
cali 802-372-5683 

Paid for in part by State of Vermont funds. 
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WHITE 
RIVER 
THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Shakespeare —June 21 to July 8 
A Connecticut Yankee ... 
Twain —July 12 to 29 
Glass Menagerie 
Williams— Aug 2 to 12 

Shirley Valentine 

Russell— Sundays, July 2 to Aug. 13 


River City Arts 

Briggs Opera House • 'jrtir 

White River Jct., VT 
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get your summer off to a 
FINE ART with the Chaffee 

group shows featuring prominent 
vermont artists may - octooer • 34th 
annuai "ART in the PARK" central 
yermonfs premier fine art & craft 
festival august 12 & 13 and october 7 & 8 

limited edition print room • ten sales 
galleries • gift shop featuring fine crafts 
and museum quality items 


Open 10-5 Daily 
12-4 Sundays 
Closed Tuesdays 

16 S. Main St. • Rutland 
VT 05701 (802) 775-0356 
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Craftsbury 
Chamber Players 

Exciting chamber 
musie by 
world class 
artists. 


WEDNESDAYS in Burlington 

Unwersity ofVermont Recital Hall 
July 12,19, 26 & Aug. 2, 9,16 

/Cs 

THURSDAYS in Hardwick 

Hardwick Town House 
July 13, 20, 27 & Aug. 3,10,17 

FREE MINI-CONCERTS 
For Children and their friends 

Please write or cali 
forfree brochure. 

4 

Craftsbury Chamber Players 

Box 37, Craftsbury, VT 05826 

1 - 800 - 639-3443 



Donated by Frontier Communications 
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Yermont Mozart 
Festival 

July 16 to August 6 

(Co-sponsored by Vermont Public Radio) 

For complete concert Schedule and 
ticket information contact: 

Yermont Mozart Festival ll v E R M 0 N TH 
P.O. Box 512 • Burlington, VT 05402 
862-7352 or 1-800-639-9097 

(donated by Frontier Communications) 


MOZART FESTIYAL 
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YSO SUMMER FESTML 1995 

Middlebury • June 29 
Sugarbush Resort • June 30 
Manchester (Hildene) • July 1 
Ascutney Mountain Resort • July 2 
Grafton • July 3 
Shelburne Farms • July 4 
Shelburne Farms • July 7 
Pico Resort • July 8 


Cali the Vermont Symphony for complete ticket 
Information and details about each concert: 
802-864-5741 (toll-freein VT: 1-800-VSO-9293). 
Fireworks at most concerts. 
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8*3ON THE 
MOUNTAIN 


A Festival ofFine Arts and Crafts 

July 29- August 13 

Haystack Mountain, Wilmington 

Daily 10-5, Sat. 10-6:30 464-2110 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 

NEW ENGLAND 
BACH FESTWAL 

BLANCHE HONECCER MOYSE, 
ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 

SEPTEMBER 20-OCTOBER 22 
1995 

Stjohn Passion, Concertos, 
Cnamber Musie, Recital 

For program and ticket 
information: 

BRATTLEBORO MUS1C CENTER 
15 Walnut Street, Box L 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802-25^-4523 
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PLAYHOUSE 


June 29th-July 9th 
AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’ 
July 13th-July 23rd 
THE SISTERS R0SENSWEIG 
July 27th-August 13th 
BRIGA000N 
August 17th-August 27th 
MERRILY WE R0LL AL0NG 
August 31st-September lOth 
THE IMPORTANCE 0F BEING EARNEST 

Box Office: (802) 824-5288 
Open 7 Days 10am-6pm 

On The Village Green 
In Picturebook Weston, Vermont 
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» ' ALL-TIME * 

FAVORITES 

with pianist Linda Duxbury 

“Just when you thought the classic days of Broadway were over, 
there is John Thade... lilting.. .dramatic singing.. .morę than laudable!” 

SIMON McGUIRE, THE HARDWICK CAZETTE, Hardwick, VT 

“Rich tenor voice thrilling the audience...touched me so deeply that 
I cried...what a delightful way to spend an evening” 

ROSELLA JUDKINS, ARGUS-CHAMPION, Newport, NH 

“Energetic and powerful...brought the crowd to its feet 
...Thade and Duxbury, I urge you to see them!” 

ADAM R. TSCHORN, Editor, THE MANCHESTER /OURNAL , Manchester, VT 

“Chills wiggled up my spine...reached into hearts and souls 
...I was hearing wonderful musie... he’s quite a craftsman.” 

LIZ FOTOUHI, CHARLOTTE NEWS, Charlotte, VT 

“A richly powerful yet hauntingly lyrical voice 
...it was an hour and a half of pure bliss.” 

RICK WENCK, BERLIN DAILY SUN, Berlin, NH 


1995 SUMMER SCHEDULE 

(continues In fali Issue) 

Saturday, June 24 at 8 p.m. at 
Smith Center for the Arts, Burr & Burton 
Seminary, Manchester, VT 

Sunday, July 9 at 4 p.m. 
at the Congregational Church of Chester, VT 

Saturday, July 15 at 7:30 p.m. 
at the United Methodist Church, Grand Isle, VT 

Saturday, July 22 at 8 p.m. 
at the Congregational Church of Charlotte, VT 

Sunday, July 30 at 4 p.m. 
at the Congregational Church oł Middlebury, VT 

Saturday, August 5 at 8 p.m. 
at the North Congregational Church, 

St. Johnsbury, VT 

Sunday, August 20 at 4 p.m. 
at the Hardwick Town Hall, Hardwick, VT 

Saturday, August 26 at 7:30 p.m. 
at St. Peters Catholic Church, Rutland, VT 

Saturday, September 9 at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Stowe Middle/High School, Stowe, VT 

Saturday, September 16 at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Congregational Church of Norwich, VT 

Tickets at the door only: 

Adults $8.00, Seniors $6.00, 
Children & Students Free. 

NO RESERVATIONS 
Please come early for best seatlng. 

24 hour concert information 
1-800-559-7070 
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IN STREET 


PO BOX 429, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 05819 
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Artisans 


S o many cars and buses madę 
their way up the winding 
mountain road to Mead- 
owsweet Herb farm in North 
Shrewsbury one recent weekend that 
even the farm's owners were amazed. 

"We are so off the beaten track," 
marveled Polly Haynes as she served 
the customers lining up at her cash 
register with their pur- 
chases of packaged sea- 
sonings, floral oils, vine- 
gars, potpourris, seeds 
and dried herbs. Yet, she 
said, "People come from 
all over the country." 

Herbs are in. These 
days they are no longer 
merely flavoring for a 
choice dish. People 
sprinkle them in their 
bath water to relax, rub 
them on their faces to 
improve their complex- 
ions and drink them in 
hopes of reducing stress. 

And that's not all. They 
use herbs to eliminate 
mosąuitoes from the pa¬ 
tio, bugs from the toma- 
toes, moths from the 
closet and fleas from the 
dog. Today guests at so- 
phisticated restaurants 
can order after-dinner 
mint tea without wait- 
ers regarding them as 
left-over hippies from the '60s. And 
people are turning to herbs for altema- 
tive health treatments as well. 

In Vermont, herbs and herbal prod- 
ucts have found an immediately 
friendly welcome. Vermonters who 
have turned to them as a livelihood 
can hardly keep pace with the public's 
demand for their products both inside 
and outside the State. Herbs, it seems, 
are one of the few recession-proof 
products. Says Kevin Harper, founder 
of Autumn Harp, a linę of cosmetics 
madę with natural plant oils, waxes 
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and herbs in Bristol: "Herbs are an in- 
expensive way to feel good." 

Meadowsweet Farm was started in 
1978 as a nursery selling herbs. Its cat- 
alog now lists hundreds of herbal 
items. Jayne Ollin, owner of Lalcon 
Herbals, an East Montpelier company 
specializing in body care products, re- 
ports a similar explosion of interest. 

Every year sińce Ollin 
started in 1985, busi¬ 
ness has doubled. The 
salves, liniments, 
creams and massage oils 
she sells through dis- 
tributors around the 
country are all madę 
with locally grown 
plants. 

Vermont nurseries are 
also finding herbs to be 
their most popular 
plants. "We read about 
the new cooking and 
people concerned about 
health and seasoning, 
and herbs seemed to be 
a good product," says 
Carolyn Fuhrer, who 
specializes in herbs with 
her partner, Kathy Duh- 
noski, at Tinmouth 
Channel Farm. Today 
they stock morę than 
200 different kinds, in- 
cluding several types of 
thyme, diii and basil. 

The environmental movement also 
contributed to herb awareness among 
the public. As organie gardeners, 
Fuhrer and Duhnoski advise their cus¬ 
tomers to "companion plant" against 
pests instead of spraying pesticides. 
"With broccoli and cabbages we tell 
people to intersperse the plants with 
diii and some types of basil. Larkspur 
is good against Japanese beetles," says 
Fuhrer, who lectures and teaches on 
the uses of herbs. 

People are attracted to herbs not 
only as salves and seasonings, hut be- 


Herbalist Rosemary Gladstar 
with purple concflowers. 

cause they are intrinsically interesting, 
says Meadowsweet's Polly Haynes, 
who encourages her customers to write 
and phone her with their ąuestions. 
"People want to learn about them, 
about their history. They loolc to their 
gardens for reereation and pleasure." 

In the past few years, many herb 
lovers have gravitated to Vermont, 
where they joined forces with local lu- 
minaries such as the late Adele Daw- 
son of Marshfield, who wrote many 
books on herbal lorę. 

Rosemary Gladstar, an herbalist 
from California who settled in Orange, 
near Barre, has a national reputation as 
a writer, lecturer and teacher, and has 
turned her house and 500 acres into an 
"herb awareness center." Here she and 
other specialists offer courses with 
such titles as Edible and Medicinal 
Plants, The Spirit and Essence of 
Herbs, Herbs for Women's Health, 
Herbs for the Nervous Systems, and 
Natural Cosmetics. 

It is not surprising that herbs have 
taken root in Vermont. Here, people 
have always lived close to naturę. The 
current fascination with herbs 
wouldnY surprise our New England 
forefathers, who were as familiar with 
local plants as we are with the reme- 
dies that fili drug storę shelves. Plants 
were essential to daily life. You name 
the task, there was an herb for it: for 
preserving food, dyeing cloth, elimi- 
nating pests, whitening teeth, remov- 
ing freckles, treating diseases or pre- 
venting unwanted pregnancies. 

When European settlers arrived in 
New England at the beginning of the 
17th century, they brought seeds with 
them that they swapped with the Indi- 
ans for their medicinal plants. Mullein, 
for example, a tali biennial with a spi¬ 
ral of smali yellow flowers that sticks 
up like an antenna along Vermont 
roads, was introduced to the Indians 
by the settlers. It was smoked to re- 
lieve asthma and coughs. The Indians 
introduced the newcomers to such lo- 


Carolyn Fuhrer cuts diii at Tinmouth Channel Farm , one of Vermont's many new herb nurseries. Above, purple sagę. 
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V E R M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROGHOLLOW 


THE WORK OF OVER 300 OF VERMONT S FINEST CRAFTSPEOPLE IS AN/AILABLE AT OUR 3 LOCATIONS. 


Robert M. Gasperetti 

FURNITUREMAKERS 

Hand-crafted hardwood furniture 
for the discriminating homeowner or collector. 
Select from our porłfolio or 
allow us to custom-design a piece 
to meet your needs & desires. 

Box 242. Mt. Tabor Avenue 
Danby Village, VT 05739 
802-293-5195 
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RED CLOYER RUGS 


DANFORTH 

PEWTERERS 


Furniture and Accessories in the Shaker 
and Arts-and-Crafts Traditions 

Colonial Reproductions 
Custom Designs 

Ali in solid hardwoods with classic joinery 

Route 30 
RD 1 Box 8 
Wells. VT 05774 
802-645-0966 
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WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKKR 


Shaker Tree of Life 

Hooked rug, 2‘ x 3' 

100% wool on cotton monks cloth 


2 Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
800-858-9276 
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Hand-crafted pewter oil lamps. 
tableware, and accessories 

The Marbleworks • Middlebury. Vermont 
Monday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday (June-December) 11-4 

Celebrating 20 Years of Ouality. 
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ON THE MARKETPLACE 
85 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
802-863-6458 


AT THE EQUINOX 
Historie Route 7-A 
Manchester, VT 05254 
802-362-3321 


FROG HOLLOW 
1 Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
802-388-3177 
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cal plants as lady's-slipper, otherwise 
known as American valerian, used as a 
tranąuilizer; sarsaparilla, used as a 
tonie,- joe-pye weed, for urinary prob- 
lems and kidney stones; black birch 
bark, an analgesic, and wild ginger, a 
flavoring. 

Until the beginning of this century, 
the main use of herbs in Vermont, as 
in most of the world, was medicinal. 
Herbal remedies existed for most com- 
plaints, from headaches to stom- 
achaches, earaches, warts, worms, sore 
throats, sore muscles, chilblains, infec- 
tions, burns, poison ivy, diarrhea and 
constipation. '"The old cures were 
passed down by word of mouth," says 
Robert Wells, an Abenaki who sup- 
plies herbal remedies to friends and 
neighbors in Swanton. "I learned about 
herbs from my grandmother, who used 
to gather them along the railroad 
track." 

Medicinal plants are usually com- 
mon weeds. Unlilce the fairy tale he- 
roes, no one needs to undertake a dan- 
gerous ąuest to find the magie cure. 
Medicinal herbs grow outside your 
back door, along the road, or in nearby 
fields and woods. 

Many of the old-time herbal cures 
included magie rituals. Plants were 
gathered at fuli moon or the treatment 
was accompanied by a piece of colored 
yarn around the neck or an amulet un- 
der the pillow. Such folk beliefs com- 
pounded the scorn of physicians who 
viewed herbal remedies as ineffective 
old wives' tales. Recently, as scientists 
recognize the role of the placebo in 
healing, they are revising their opin- 
ions about the importance of "magie." 
Suggestion is powerful. If you believe 
an extract of herbs gathered at the fuli 
moon will cure your insomnia, then 
maybe it will. As with other folk reme¬ 
dies, there is often truth to something 
that has lasted for hundreds of years. 

Meanwhile, some chemists, ethnob- 
otanists, anthropologists and environ- 
mentalists are sounding the alarm. 
Unless something is done before the 
natural habitat of plants is destroyed, 
thousands of plants species may disap- 
pear, including those that might offer 
cures for diseases. Today pharmaceuti- 
cal companies are working with 
shamans and medicine men to tap the 
knowledge before it is too late. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HILDENE MEADOWS 
MANCHESTER, V E R M O N T 

Southern Yermont 



Stone Soldier Pottery 



Finc Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Includes: DinnerSełs, Bowls.Casseroles, Steamers, Decorative Pieces 
Summer/Fall Shows of Painting & Sculpture 
Gallery and Studio Storę 
10-5 Daily 12-5 Sunday MC/VISA 

Mili Hill P.O. Box 286 Jacksorwille, VT 05342 

802-368-7077 

Free Catalogue Studio Seconds Available 
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The Artisans’ Hand 

A cooperative craft gallery 
featuńng the work of 125 
Vennont craftspeople. 

89 Main Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802-229-9492 
10:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; 
Sundays 11:00-3:00 
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JAMES DEW & SONS 


1171 Boston Post Rd. Dept. V, Guilford, CT 06437 
1 • 800*272*4546 or 203*453*3847 9-5 EST 
Catalog $4.00 



We’re a fine 
place to 
see, touch, 
contemplate 
and purchase 
museum 
quality 18 th 
century 
furniture 
reproductions. 
Each graceful 
piece is 
hand madę, 
signed and 
meticulously 
authentic. 

/V w ■ 
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Vermont 
Folk 

Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable. 
beautifully handcrafted, 
madę to last generations... 
Your tired back will love it. 

Ali solid hardwood 
oak or cherry. 

Cali or wrice for brochure. visic our showroom 

Vermont Folk Rocker & Furnishings 

RR 1 Box 36 Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
Since 1976 ❖ 802-453-2483 
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Visit us 

and see how these uniąue 
and beautiful lamps are 
madę! Were located 
between Underhill and 
Cambridge on Rte. 15. 
Hours: 9:30-4:30; 

Sun. 12:30-4:30 (July&Aug.). 

Free 

Brockure 

Cali 1-800-643-5267 
(Locally 899-2181) or 
write to us at P.O. Box 71, 
Underhill, VT 05489. 


George Scatchard Lamps 

...are madę by hand, sold in fine Stores nation- 
wide, and available at direct-to-you prices at our 
studio near Cambridge, Vt. Come and choose 
from a wide variety of floor and table lamps in 
many styles and colors. “Seconds” at reduced prices. 
Special orders welcome. We ship anywhere. 
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HOW TO 

RAISE A BUCK 

FUND RAISERS, let YcrniontLife help 

with your next fund drive! pTf 

School, church and civic organizations, your mem- Jl \gl 

bers or students can sell Vermont Life products and 4 M 

subscriptions in your community and earn sub- A |nl - ^ / 

stantial profits for your organization. 

• Attractive Sales Kits including: \ 

Full-Color Catalogs and i v Ii \ 1 \ 11 /w 

• Substantial Discounts _ fs' 1 'y* ^ 

• Help and Guidance C7 ■■■ i." 1 w 

• Top Quality Vermont Products .. 

Cali Fred Sullivan toll free at 1-800-455-3399 for morę information. 
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Solid wood fumiture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Squarą Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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Adirondack Chairs 



Three styles of chairs, fold- 
ing love seats, rocking 
chairs, and tete-a-tetes. 
Available in pine, cherry, 
and red cedar. Instructions 
and hardware included. 

Chairs from $50 

(plus $12 shipping) 

Love seats from $80 
(plus $20 shipping) 

Tete-a-tetes from $100 
(plus $25 shipping) 

NYS residents add 7%. 


JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 


1'800-548'5041 


Mastercard/VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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The 
Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Graiwille Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 


Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 

TOUR MILL 

Monday — Friday 
8A.\l - 3 PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 
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SHELBURNE MUSEUM 
SHELBURNE, V E R M O N T 

SHELBURNE 
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Vermont 
Garden 
Centers 
and Nurseries 


Vermont is known for its natural beauty 
and is home to some of the most mag- 
nificent garden centers, nurseries and 
talentedlandscape architects around. 
Yisit these and other garden centers in 
Vermont and take in the natural sights 
and smells of the Green Mountain 
State. 


Natural Beauty 

...growing in the Northeast Kingdom 

• display gardens 

■ herbs and perennials 

• woody ornamentals 

• unique gift items 

■ design services 



Green Mountain Nursery 

o f I r a s b u r g 

Corner of Rts. 14 & 58 802-754-8456 

lrasburg,VT 05845 1-800-WE PLANT 
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‘STOPandSMELL THE ROSES’’at... 

-247-6095 

Albert & 
Shirley Hill 
27 Marble St. 
Brandon, VT 
05733 

• Display Garden features 235 old & rare rosę 
varieties — all hardy, fragrant, colorful. 

• Gift shop in historie Morgan horse barn. 
Wind chimes, siatę eloeks, books and gifts for 
the rosę lover 

• Consultation on culture of old roses 
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GARDENER’S 
DELIGHT 



700 Perennial Varieties 
130 Varieties of Herbs 
16 Greenhouses 

Antiąue Roses • Water Gardens 
Dwarf Conifers • English Troughs 

"THE GARDEN GIFT SHOP" 

EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
(2 miles south of the village) 
(802) 362-2610 
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Continued from page 16 

The concern is real. Scientists esti- 
mate that morę than 60 percent of 
modem medicines owe their existence 
to plants. Traditionally, Native Ameri- 
cans chewed on the bark of black birch 
to relieve pain. “I remember my father 
cutting off a piece of birch bark and 
chewing it to relieve a headache or a 
hangover," says Robert Wells. Black 
birch bark contains salicylic acid, the 
active ingredient in aspirin. 

Vermont's most yaluable medicinal 
plant is ginseng. When exported to 
China, it fetches up to $260 per pound. 
The root of this smali green-and white- 
leafed plant, which grows in moist, 
wooded places, is believed in many 
parts of the world to be an aphrodisiac. 
Health food Stores in the U.S. sell it as 
a tonie. Although not on the endan- 
gered list, ginseng has also suffered 
overpicking, and strict regulations 
govern its harvesting. A license is re- 
ąuired to gather the roots, and another 
to transport them across State lines. 


Picking season starts in late August 
and ends in early October. 

The widespread public interest in 
herbs triggered establishment of the 
Northeast Herbal Association by Rose- 
mary Gladstar and other enthusiasts. 
Headąuartered in Marshfield, the 
group issues a resource directory and 
periodic newsletters that list herbal 
events in New England. 

Undoubtedly, our Vermont forefa- 
thers would not be surprised at the 
way the State is embracing herbs, re- 
gaining what was common knowledge 
to them. 

An Herb Sampler 

(A listing of a few of Vermont’s many 
herb producers and herb produets; 
for others, check locally) 

Autumn Harp, lip care produets and 
"Unpetroleum jelly," available nationwide, 
61 Pine St., Bristol, VT 05443, tel. (802) 
453-4807. 

Equinox Yalley Nursery, 130 herb vari- 


Helpful Herbs 


Poison Ivy Poultice: Fili blender 
with fresh jewel weed (Impatiens bi- 
flora) and cover with eąual parts of 
water and witch hazel. Blend. Strain. 
Place pulverized plant directly on 
poison ivy and cover with cheese 
cloth. Leave in place 15-30 minutes. 
The strained liąuid can be used as a 
wash or added to bath water to ease 
the rash. 

Bee Sting: Crushed plantain. Plan- 
tain is a common weed, especially in 
lawns. Crush leaves in your hand 
and apply directly to the welt for 
5 to 10 minutes or until sting- 
ing subsides. Reapply as needed. 

Sunbiirn Salve: Prepare balm 
of St. John's wort ahead of time 
by filling a third of a Container 
with the flowers. Fili jar with olive 
or almond oil. Close tightly and 
place in sun for 2 weeks. While 
flowers are steeping, periodically 
open and wipe condensation off in- 
side of lid. Strain oil into a bottle 
and storę in a cool dark place ready 
for use. 

Flea Repellent: Prepare 
strong tea of eąual parts hyssop, 


pennyroyal and rue. (1 ounce dry 
herb mixture to 1 ąuart boiling wa¬ 
ter.) Cover and steep away from heat 
for 30 minutes. Strain and cool. 

Wash Rinse: Add one cup tea to 
rinse cycle when washing bedding. 

Floor Wash: Add 1 ąuart tea to 
mop water. 

Pet Shampoo: After shampooing, 
massage tea into animaPs coat. Cats 
(1 cup), dogs (1 cup to 1 ąuart tea) de- 
pending on size. 

Mosąuito and Black Fly Repel¬ 
lent: Bathe skin with a strong tea 
of rosemary or feverfew. Cover 1 
ounce of dry herb with 1 
ąuart boiling water. Steep 
away from heat for 30 minutes. 
Strain and cool. Apply freąuently, 
every two hours during mosąuito 
and black-fly season. 

An all-purpose medicinal plant is 
aloe. Keep a pot of it on your 
kitchen window sili. The best way 
to use this plant with the green 
spiky foliage is to break off a leaf, 
slice it down the middle and ap¬ 
ply the gel to sore or bum. 

— Laura Batcha 
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eties, Route 7 A, Manchester, VT, tel. (802) 
362-2610. 

Garden Market, bulk dried herbs, ex- 
tracts and all-natural body products, Route 
11 and 100, Londonderry, VT, tel. (802) 824- 
6021. 

Geremy Rosę, fresh cosmetics madę 
with ingredients from around the world, 
available at natural food Stores and by mail, 
Box 1947, Brattleboro, VT 05302, tel. (802) 
257-0018. 

Green Mountain Herbs, fresh botanical 
extracts, oils and salves, available for 
Wholesale, retail, mail order, P.O. Box 532, 
Putney, VT 05346. 

The Herb Closet, morę than 400 bulk 
herbs, extracts, ginseng, gifts, and herbal 
books, 104 Main St., Montpelier, VT 05602, 
tel. (802) 223-0888. 

Lakon Herbals, body care products, mas- 
sage oils, body oils, salves, madę in Ver- 
mont and available at natural food Stores 
and by mail order, RR 1, Box 4710, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05602, tel. (802) 223-5563. 

Meadowsweet Herb Farm, hundreds of 
herbal items, North Shrewsbury, halfway 
between Ludlow and Rutland, open daily 9- 
5, mail order catalog, tel. (802) 492-3565. 

Natural Apothecary, fuli linę of herbal 
products and bulk herbs, 105 Main St., 
Brattleboro, VT 05301, tel. (802) 254-6111. 

Purple Coneflower Herbals, herbal prod¬ 
ucts, organically grown or gathered in the 
wild, and herbal extracts based on organi¬ 
cally grown Echinacea (purple coneflower) 
and golden seal; Wholesale and retail, RR 1, 
Box 80, East Hardwick, VT 05836, tel. (802) 
472-8020. 

Tinmouth Channel Farm, morę than 200 
herb varieties, including many hardy north- 
ern species, 25 types of scented geraniums, 
open Sat. 9-12, May-October, mail order 
catalog ($2), RR 1, Box 428B, Tinmouth, VT 
05733, tel. (802) 446-2812. 

Sagę Mountain (Rosemary Gladstar), 
herbalism courses, apprentice programs and 
correspondence courses, plus herbal prod¬ 
ucts and books, P.O. Box 420, East Barre, 
VT 05649, tel. (802) 479-9825. 

Windbeam Herb Garden, gardens, shop 
with herbal blends, vinegars, ornaments, 
potpourris and plants, 1106 Stage Coach 
Road, Stowe, VT 05672, tel. (802) 253-2266. 

FOR MORĘ INFORMATION 

Northeast Herbal Association. Member- 
ship includes newsletter, resource direc- 
tory, and annual meeting, Box 146, Marsh- 
field, VT 05658-0146. 

The Village Herbalist Newsletter, three 
times a year, distributed in Southern Ver- 
mont, and available by subscription, Risa 
Mornis, editor, HCR 71, Box 4A, Reading, 
VT 05062, tel. (802) 484-9283. 


Freelance writer Ruth Daniloff lives in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Laura Batcha 
is an herbalist and consultant from West- 
minster. 





Workshop - Showroom 

Lakę Champlain Islands 
Isle La Motte,Vermont 05463 
1-802-928-3118 
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Revolutionary 

TRIMMER 0NWHEELS! 

SO MUCH EASIER to use than hand-held trimmers OR 
small-wheels mowers! TRIMS plus MOWS everything from 
whole lawns (even wet, without cloggingl) to tough, waist- 
high grass and weeds with incredible ease! Rocks, etc. do it 
no harm because it has no Steel blade to bend, break or duli. 
Perfect for use with riding mowers for finish-up trimming 
and mowing... and for ALL trimming and mowing around 
vacation homes, hunting camps, etc. 

“Your machinę is all you say it is. 75% ąuicker than a hand-held 
trimmer because of the extra power and heavier cord that enables 
me to wadę right thru heavy grass and weeds. There is NO heavy 
load to swing back andforth tiring your arms and shoulders. 

It makes weed wacking 'duck soup'!” 

- Tom Lawrence, Somerville, NJ 

So, WHY HASSLE 

with hand-held trimmers 
or small-wheels mowers? 

Please mail coupon below 
TODAY for FREE 
DETAILS about the 
Revolutionary DR® 

TRIMMER/MOWER! 


Toll_ 

R2eę 
Itfloo') 
372 - 


i YES! Please rush complete FREE 
! DETAILS of the Revolutionary DR" 

] TRIMMF^R/MOWI^R including prices 
i and specifications of Manuał and 
i Electric-Starting Models and “Off- 
jjSeason" Savings now in effect. 


Name_ 

VTL £ 

Address_£ 

o 

City_State_Zip_| 

To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept 419 • 

Ferry Road. Box 89, Charlotte, VT 05445 
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A Guide to Fit the River 

By W. D. Wetherell 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



J ohn Marshall, at least 
at first glance, does not 
seem like the lcind of 
man who would have a 
brown trout tattooed on his 
thigh. Of average height and 
modest demeanor, his mus- 
tache trending now toward 
gray, he comes across as a 
person who years before and 
with great difficulty over- 
came much shyness, so his 
manner, ąuiet as it remains, 
seems dearly purchased and 
self-contained. Our aggres- 
sive in-your-face world be- 
ing what it is, this might 
make some people underes- 
timate him. But talk to him about fly- 
fishing, watch him in action as he 
guides clients on a stream, understand 
the passion and knowledge he brings 
to the endeavor in all its multi-faceted 
richness, and the only surprise is that 
the trout isn't engraved right smack 
over his heart. 

The same enlargement takes place 
when he's behind the oars of the 
McKenzie River drift boat he uses on 
his guided trips — the 16-foot long, 4- 
foot wide fishing machinę he imported 
to Vermont from Oregon, where 
they're madę. His forearms, powering 
the heavy, rubber-tipped sweeps, seem 


Connecticut River fishing guide John Marshall , aboard his drift boat 
with the tools ofhis trade. 


perceptibly to swell; his eyes, diffident 
on shore, take on an alertness that is 
almost heron-like. Watching him 
worlc, scouting out the river for rising 
trout, scanning the surface film for the 
all but invisible insects they're taking, 
simultaneously guiding the boat past 
an obstacle course of rocks, provides 
the kind of delight that comes from 
watching any living thing perfectly at 
home in its environment — which in 
John's case is the blue-ribbon trout wa- 
ter of the Connecticut River near Lem- 
ington and on toward Bloomfield six 
miles below. 

And there's one morę clue to John's 


fishing personality: the care with 
which he gently releases those trout 
his clients land. Carefully netted, each 
trout is with even morę care detached 
from the fly, then — John leaning per- 
ilously far out from the drift boat's 
side — swum back and forth in the 
current until, with a sudden strong 
turning, it swims off on its own. This 
is the most important moment in fish¬ 
ing for John Marshall. Not the strike, 
not the battle, but the moment when 
the fish retums unharmed to its lie. 

I fished with John last year, floated 
the upper Connecticut on a day poised 
right on the challenging border be- 
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tween late spring and high summer. In 
30 years of fly-fishing, I'd only gone 
out with a guide once before, prefer- 
ring to figurę out the water and trout 
on my own. Indeed, this disdain for 
guides was threatening to turn into a 
fixed and cranlcy bias, at least until I 
met John at the November birthday 
party of a mutual friend. In the half 
hour we talked, enough came through 
to discover we both looked at trout 
fishing in pretty much the same light, 
and that he had intriguing clues to a 
river whose mysteries I was obses- 
sively curious about solving. Before 
the party was over, we had a datę to go 
out come spring. 

Now there are those who might 
think that messin' around with boats 
and trout, and getting paid for it, falls 
into the nice-work-if-you-can-get-it 
category. And it's true, in the State of 
Vermont anyone with a dime to cali 
the Fish and Wildlife Department can 
get listed as a "registered" guide 
(whereas in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, registered guides must pass 
stringent tests). But, in guiding as prac- 
ticed by John Marshall and a handful 
of others around the State, a whole va- 
riety of slcills and talents come into 
play. Part tour guide, part river pilot, 
part teacher and chef (John attended 
the Culinary Institute of America as a 
younger man and the lunches he packs 
for his clients show it), a good fly-fish¬ 
ing guide must also know enough 
about trout to rank as a semi-profes- 
sional ichthyologist, enough about the 
insects they feed on for a minor in en- 
tomology, and, in dealing with a vari- 
ety of clients' egos and demands, have 
the tact of a diplomat and the patience 
of a saint. 

And all this over the long haul. Mar¬ 
shall guides morę than 30 trips a sea- 
son on the upper Connecticut, a dozen 
morę on the lower reaches of the river 
where he fishes for bass, manages to 
work in an occasional float on the 
White River, and finds time for "re- 
search and development" trips on 
which he fishes alone. On the day my 
fishing partner Tom Ciardelli and I 
went out with him, a typical day for 
John, he left his home in Hartland at 
nine a.m., drove two hours to Leming- 
ton, spent a half hour getting his drift 
boat launched and organized, picked 
us up, fished with us from noon until 
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W. Lebanon, NH 
603-298-7688 
Burlington, VT 
802-658-1441 


Th e natural place for gifts, accessories & 
home fumishings for today’s casual 
lifestyles is the Symmetree Company, 
89 Church St., Burlington, VT & at the 
Powerhouse Mail, W. Lebanon, NH. 
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Shop o ( dine 

* V9xp lo/Le 

"Definitely Downtown. 



DEFINITELY DIFFERENT. 

DISCOVER an exciting collection of over 
160 unique local Stores and fascinating 
national specialty shops. Dinę in restau- 
rants and outdoor cafes featuring cuisine 
from around the world. Events, festivals, 
and popular entertainment make down¬ 
town a non-stop fun-filled attraction. 



BURLINGTON SOUARE 


(802) 658-2545 


CII li H CII 
STREET 

MARKETPIACE 

(802) 863-1648 
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• GREEN MOUNTAIN • 


* FREE ENTERTAINMENT < 


Leroy Preston, The Jon Emery Band from 
Austin, Texas, Rick & The Ramblers, 

The Stockwell Brothers, The Gibson Brothers, 
The Style A’s, The Disciples, The West End 
Blues Band... and much, much morę! 


t f mi m 11 y 

Four Ticket Depots Sell Brass 
Tokens at 9 for $5 you can 
Exchange for Taste Treats, Nonę 
Costing Morę Than 3 Tokens Each! 


Coordinated by Airflyte Productions 216 Battery Street Burlington, VT 05401 802-864-6674 Fax 802-660-8695 
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VeRMONT’S TASTIEST FE^nYAŁ 

is lO Years Old! 


Summer & Fali Excursion Train Seruice between Middlebury 
and Burlington Debuts at the Green Mountain Chew Chow! 
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midnight, winched his boat back up a 
precipitous bank I found difficult to 
climb, served up a midnight snack on 
the tailgate of his truck, dropped us off 
at our car and then drove home — in 
time to get into bed at three a.m. 

Ali this is a long way from the leg- 
endary North Woods kind of guide, 
who believed the old ways of catching 
trout were the best ways, allowed that 
fly-fishing was okay as long as you 
slapped a shiner on the barb, thought 
the best place for a trout was the mid- 
dle of a frying pan, and colored his sto- 
ries with the kind of wild exaggeration 
paying "sports" liked to hear. Instead, 
the role models for guides like Mar¬ 
shall are morę apt to be the guides of 
the West — stream-smart workaholics 
who are right on the cutting edge of 
new trout-taking tactics and innova- 
tive new flies, passionately devoted to 
the ethos of catch-and-release, believ- 
ing, as the late great Lee Wulff put it, 
that "a trout is too valuable a resource 
to catch only once." 

John carries morę than 1,500 flies 
with him, most tied by him in the 
long winters between fishing seasons. 
He changes them freąuently ("I can't 
afford not to have the right fly," he ex- 
plains), affixing them to the extra 
demonstration rods he carries, then 
handing the rods up to his clients like 
a gunbearer handing over a freshly 
loaded rifle. Like most expert fisher- 
men, he worries constantly about get- 
ting into a tactical rut, forcing the fish 
to conform to his way of fishing rather 
than modifying his methods to fit the 
trout's mood. He keeps copious notes, 
compiles a Computer data bank to 
study and learn from off-season, and, 
on a float trip like ours, is as much 
student as teacher, trying to under- 
stand even morę about the river and 
its fish. 

On our day together we had need of 
all John's expertise and then some. It 
was unseasonably hot, the water so 
Iow and drenched with sun it madę 
the trout as light-shy as vampires. For 
the first few hours the lack of fish 
hardly mattered. There was a breeze 
on the river, morę than on land, and it 
was good to be out there floating at a 
leisurely pace downstream, with no 
morę sign of man than the occasional 
rumbie of a tractor getting in the hay. 
The Connecticut around Lemington 
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is, to my mind, one of the loveliest 
rivers anywhere, with a delightful al- 
ternation of slow water and fast, and 
an ever-changing view of the surround- 
ing hills. It's prime trout water all the 
way, a tailwater fishery kept cool even 
in summer by the water released from 
Murphy Dam 30-odd miles upstream. 
Unlike most rivers in New England, 
there's a real possibility of catching 
something big, and it keeps you on 
your toes. 

Then, too, both Tom and I were fas- 
cinated by John's drift boat, curious to 
know how he'd gone about obtaining 

it. Seven years ago, tiring of outboards 
with their noise, stink and expense, he 
decided to order a drifter from Smoker 
Craft in Oregon; it was shipped to In¬ 
diana, then John drove out with a 
trailer and fetched it back to Vermont. 
Once in possession of a genuine guide 
boat, it seemed to make sense to try 
guiding, and this — after taking some 
public speaking courses to overcome 
his diffidence in dealing with strangers 
— John proceeded to do. 

Drift boats are a rarity in Vermont, 
people are always stopping him to ask 
ąuestions or take pictures, but it 
makes perfect sense for the kind of 
float trip the Connecticut provides. It's 
high, wide and dry, a perfectly stable 
and ąuiet fishing platform, and, with 
John facing forward as he rows, is 
highly maneuverable in the rapids, the 
occasional noisy scrape on the alu- 
minum bottom doing no harm at all. 
The handiest feature is its anchor, con- 
trolled by a winch near the rower's 
seat, allowing the boat to be anchored 
instantly when a rising trout comes 
into rangę. 

There can't have been morę than a 
handful of such craft ever on the Con¬ 
necticut, and yet the longerIthought 
about it, the morę I remembered pic¬ 
tures of the rivermen's bateaux that 
navigated the river back in the heyday 
of the log drives at the turn of the cen- 
tury — how, in their silhouette, they 
resembled nothing so much as a 
sleeker version of John's boat. 

Around four, as the sun got caught 
up in the tali silver maples along the 
banks, we began to encounter rising 
trout. These were difficult, shy fish, 
and, with no flies visible on the water, 
no telltale swallows or swooping king- 
fishers, there was some puzzlement as 


Weather Hill Restoration 

“Weather Hil/s ąuality is so superior. ..that they have never been challenged. ”— New York Times 
“... little short of a miracle. ”—HOUSE Beautifui. 



T he Weather Hill 

Restoration Company, a 
nationally renowned preserva- 
tion firm providing all preser- 
vation and restoration services, 
offers classic antique homes 
and barns ready for restoration 
on your site. The cost is very 
competitive with new custom 
built houses. The craftsman- 
ship is unmatched. 
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Visit Our Corner of 
The World. 



Vermont's Northeast Kingdom 




SINCE 1915 

FACTORY TOUR, VIDEO 
AND GIFT SHOP 
CATALOG & TOUR 
INFORMATION 
1-802-748-5141 


O ^Jjarming lakeside 
cottages. A relaxedatmosphere, excel- 
lent meals, and lakeside cookouts with 
supervised childrens activities, 
swimming, tennis, hikingandfish- 
ing on our 700 acre family resort. 

Country 

Lodge & Cottages 

ESTABLISHED 1*94 

Averill, Yermont 05901 802-822-5533 


MOTOR INN 


New luxuriously furnished motor 
inn with private courtyard balconies, 
heated pool, putting green, 25” 
remote control TV’s with sports & 
movie channels. Central air condi- 
tioning & health center privileges. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbury, VT 
(802) 748-5666 


BURKĘ AREA 
INNS & B&B’S 

14 wonderful and varied B&B 
and Country Inns waiting to be 
your hosts in the beautiful 
Northeast Kingdom. Great 
selection of properties - some- 
thing for all tastes. 

Cali or write for free brochure 
1-800-337-1212 

P.O. Box 347, E. Burkę, VT 05832 


East Burkę Sports 


♦ Trek 
♦ Fat City 
♦ Giant 
Biking Clothes, 
Accessories & 
Rentals 
in the center 
of East Burkę 
Village 
9:30 am 
6:00 pm 
802-626-3215 



Visit the source... 

for the secret of true taste. 

CABOT IN CABOT OR ON ROUTE 100 

Stop by our Visitors' Center at the Cabot 
Factory location or visit our new Cabot 
Creamery Annex on Route 100 in Waterbury 
and taste the cheddar voted best in America. 
Cabot Creamery 

| N/isrtors’ Center Cabot Creamery Annex 
(802) 563-2231 (802) 244-6334 


FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 
Main Street • St. Johnsbury 
Open Daily • (802) 748-2372 
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HIGHLAND LODGE 

A Family-Owned Inn in a Tum-of- 
the-Century Summer Community on 
Caspian Lakę 

• Private Beach 

• Tennis 

• Children’s Play Program 

• Golf Nearby 
• Delightful Food 

• Spectacular Fali Foliage 
• Cross Country Skiing 

GREENSBORO, VT 05841 
802-533-2647, fax 802-533-7494 


Lyndon State College 



CONTACT: 

LSC Admissions Office 
Lyndonville, VT 05851 
1 (800) 225-1998 in N.E. 


‘WildfCozuer Inn 

“The Country Inn for 
Families” 

22 room/suites on 500 breath- 
taking acres. Indoor/ outdoor 
children play areas, extensive 
gardens, tennis and morę. 
Lyndonville, VT 05851 
1-800-627-8310 


HARVEYS LAKĘ 
CABINS & CAMPGROUND 




New fully furnished lakefront cabins, 
clean, quiet lakę, fishing, swimming, pri- 
vate wooded sites, all C.G. amenities. 

West Barnet, VT 05821 
(802) 633-2213 
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Lakeside country inn, cottages, fine dining 

Lakę Willoughby 
“the Lucerne of America ” 
Route 5A, Westmore, VT 05860 

1-800-541-0588 



Summer in Yermont — what a time to explore the splendors of the Northeast 
Kingdom? Only a few hours from major cities throughout New England, the 
Kingdom is easily accessible from 1-91 and 1-93 and US Routes 2 and 5. 
Exciting recreational opportunities, sensational museum collections, delight¬ 
ful accommodations, and uniąue retail shops await your visit! 

YERMONT p Qr M ore Information Contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commerce 
it will change the way Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue 1 -800-639-6379 

y°u look al ,hin ® s St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 1 -802-748-3678 
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to what kind of insects they were tak- 
ing. 

"Emergers," John said at last, after 
many minutes spent studying the wa- 
ter. "They hatch on the bottom, never 
ąuite manage to break the surface 
film. If the trout don't get them, 
they're swept downstream. When you 
put one of these on theyTl take it big 
time." Add that to John's ąualifica- 
tions — he's an unfailing optimist. 

And so we put on emergers, dry flies 
with their bottoms sliced off, fished 
them as John suggested, sunk just he¬ 
lów the surface, with slight twitches 
to imitate their motion. Tom, patient 
and careful, soon had the knack of it, 
and began taking good trout, fighting 
as only wild rainbows can. I fish in a 
morę slap-dash manner (impressionis- 
tic, I prefer to think of it), and it took a 
little less sunshine for me to begin 
connecting. But from four to midnight 
we were casting to rising trout almost 
continuously, the only intermission 
being our pienie supper in the shade of 
the bank. 

"Would you like the Dijon or the 
Poupon on your ham?" John asked. 
Then, a bit later, "I hope you don't 
mind real whipped cream on your 
strawberries." 

With the evening coolness, a day 
that had begun a little charily was now 
fuli and rich, not just in fish, but in the 
little incidents and images that being 
on a river can bring. When I was cast¬ 
ing over a particularly heavy rise, a 
beaver came up and with a tremen- 
dous splash whacked the water with 
its taił, convincing a startled Tom and 
John, who hadn't seen it, that I had 
hooked the mother of all trout. A bit 
later, in retuming a rainbow to the wa¬ 
ter, the fish turned belly up, so John 
lunged again with the net to bring it 
back and start the resuscitation 
process over — a lunge that broke one 
of his spare graphite rods in half. 
("Don't write about that," John said, 
embarrassed, though he shouldn't 
have been.) 

As darkness fell, heifers began 
strolling down to the bank to look us 
over. The sun, orange in the damp- 
ness, set over the Vermont shore, re- 
placed by a moon just as orange over 
New Hampshire. And then, on our last 
break, when I asked about it, John 
rolled up his pants and displayed for 
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retire away from life — when you can retire to it? At Wake Robin, we 
offer the joys of a fuli and rich retirement, set amidst the beauty of Vermont’s 
glorious outdoors. Gracious living without the 
burdens of home maintenance. A thriving com- 

munity of peers. Fine dining, classes, cultural events. /ihiw 

Even on-site long-term health care. It’s retirement with rrllriŁL \UUUl 

passion — for the new rewards of your life. 

For informauon about „nr l- and 2-bedroom komes, mrmerncmmntty 

cali 1-800-462-0856. 200 Wake Robin Dr.. Shelburne, VT 05482 


our admiration the serene and digni- 
fied brown trout tattooed on his leg. 

It was midnight now. Both Tom and 
I were pretty well beat after 12 hours 
straight of fishing, but John changed 
flies and tippets just as eagerly as ever, 
scanning the river with his flashlight 
to see what insects might be about. 

"There's usually another hatch on 
just after twelve," he said hopefully. It 
was elear that with the slightest en- 
couragement he was ready to stay out. 

Tom loolced at me, I looked at Tom. 
Our spirits were willing, but our cast¬ 
ing arms were shot. It had been as 
timeless a fishing day as I'd ever en- 
joyed, and there was nothing morę to 
ask of the Connecticut. 

John's keen eyes found his takeout 
place in what to me was just another 
long expanse of featureless bank, and 
in a few morę minutes we were landed, 
the rods taken down, the drift boat 
hooked to its trailer and winch, to be 
reeled in as ąuickly and smoothly as 
any of our trout. 

By the light of some spectacular 
heat lightning we studied a pocket cal- 
endar, madę a datę right there and 
then to go out with John later in the 
season. He'd done his job and then 
some, found us trout where we 
wouldn't have found trout on our own, 
and had gone about his work with 
grace, insight and patience — a guide 
fit for that river, a man who, there in 
his drift boat, goes beautifully with the 
flow. 

• 

A list of fishing guides in Vermont is 
available by writing to Vermont Fish 
and Wildlife, 103 South Main Street, 
Waterbury, VT 05676. 

John Marshall offers drift boat trips 
on the upper Connecticut for trout 
($275 inclusive for two fishermen), 
floats on the Connecticut helów Sum- 
ner Falls for smallmouth bass, and 
trips on the White River for trout. His 
clients can use either spinning or fly 
tackle, but the fishing is strictly catch- 
and-release. He can be contacted at 
River Excitement, P.O. Box 65, Hart- 
land, VT 05049; tel. (802) 457-4021. 


W. D. WetherelTs eight books include 
Vermont River. His new novel, The Wis- 
est Man in America, was published by the 
University Press of New England this 
spring. 


MARTHA JACKSON 

Specializing in 19th and Early 20th Century Quilts 
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VERMONTERS 
TAKETO 
AN IMPORT 
BOTH 
VIRT UOUS 
AND 
FURRY 



M ADDIE is a mellow llama. Under a Champlain Valley 

Fair tent, she allows four-year-old Stephen Chandler — no higher 
than her leg is long — to tug her this way and that across the saw- 
dust. She is miles from her Vermont pasture. But she regards the watching 
crowd amiably, her brown eyes soulful under glamour-girl lashes. 

"Llamas have lots of curiosity — they want to know 
what's going on," Stephen's father, Geoff Chandler, tells the 
crowd. 

"Like that cow passing by out there," he says. 

Maddie cranes her ostrich-like neck to peer at a 4-H girl 
leading a Holstein past the tent's entrance. The other three 
llamas in the tent for this exhibition by Vermont llama t; 

w 

farmers also peer at the cow. | 

CQ 

"Llamas make good buddies," says Geoff, as Stephen eon- 2 
tinues hauling his big taffy-colored buddy, Maddie, around £ 
the tent. Finally, Maddie summarily lowers herself to the sawdust and lies 
there placidly, chewing a piece of straw. 

"Llamas hum," says Geoff, holding his microphone toward Randy, a large 
małe llama, who obligingly hums. "Llamas hum when they're contented, 
and also when they're mildly discontented — I think Randy is mildly discon- 
tented." 

That may be. But Randy looks like a fluffy Buddha, in deep meditation. 
Llamas are camel cousins, Geoff tells the crowd. Eons ago, North America 
was the camel family's home. One group crossed the Bering land bridge to 
Asia, becoming today's camels. A second group migrated to South America, 
becoming the guanacos and the vicuńas. Later still, Incas (or an earlier civi- 
lization) domesticated some of these wild animals to create the alpaca, bred 
for its wool, and the llama, a pack animal. 

"They have 290-degree vision, and that's why they prefer not to be patted 
on the head — the neck is better," says Geoff. "So come on up and meet the 
llamas." 

The bleachers empty and llama petting becomes rampant. The llamas ac- 
cept the adoration like benign deities. Watched by dubious moms, toddlers 
lead huge llamas around by their lead straps. 

"Llamas have their own personalities," says Lindsay Chandler, eyeing her 
son, Stephen, as he shows off Maddie to other children. "Maddie is very mel¬ 
low. Another of our llamas, Justin, gets stressed out at fairs, but he's the best 
on the trail." 

Lindsay is wearing a llama-felt hat. Her sweatshirt displays a llama. So 
does her t-shirt. 

•• ^ 

ByJOYCE Rogers Wolkomir 

Photographed by 

S. Michael Bisceglie mc? Paul O. Boisyert 



Seth Houston 
and one of 
his family's 
llamas , nose 
to nose in 
Craftsbnnj. 
Left , Steve 
Wrathall , Joy 
Pozuell and 
friends, 
of Green 
Mount ain 
Expeditions in 
Wilmington. 
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Llatna lover Lars 
Garrison, left, has offered 
his llamas as four-legged 
caddies at the Stamford 
Valley Golf Course. 
Below, now that's a 
dornesticated animal! 
Garrison truły shares his 
home with his llamas. 


"When I was a kid, my family went to a 
gamę farm, and that was when I started 
hugging llamas/' she says. "In 1986, Geoff 
and I bought our first two llamas — two 
boys — from people in Brandon, and the 
next spring we took a trip across the coun¬ 
try, visiting breeders along the way, and 
we got six morę." 

With six "boys" and two 
"girls" —owners refer to their 
llamas as boys and girls, prob- 
ably because they seem to 
consider them adopted mem- 
bers of the family — the 
Chandlers decided to start a 
llama business. "We lilce to 
hilce, so we began a trekking 
service, the Northern Ver- 
mont Llama Company, in 
Waterville," says Lindsay. 

A knee-high tot in purple 
tights walks by brimming 
with pride, leading Randy. 
And then a boy wearing a red 
Kool-Aid cap throws his arms 
around Maddie's neck. 

4 "I want one," he says. 

.a He is not alone. Vermont 

co 

g has become llamaland. In 

X 

u 

ii 


1988, the State had perhaps a dozen llama 
farms. Today, morę than 60 llama farms 
dot the Green Mountains. Vermont llamas 
now number about 400, the taiły rising as 
they go forth and multiply. So why have so 
many Vermonters taken up with an An- 
dean pack animal? 

Tammy Girod, a Vermont llama pioneer 
and proprietress of the Oooh Ahhh Baby 
Llamas farm in Walden, started in Oregon, 
where she raised llamas with her former 
husband near Portland. "It was too over- 
crowded with llamas out there," she says. 
Tammy had Vermont ties, and in 1988 she 
started her Walden llama farm. About 35 
llamas now pasture on her 32 acres, and 
Tammy is president of the newly formed 
Vermont Llama and Alpaca Association. 

She actually ekes out a living raising and 
selling llamas, but she is among the few. 
Still, the dream of llama self-sufficiency is 
one reason for Vermont's llamamania, de- 
spite the odds. Llamas can present unex- 
pected problems, too. For instance, this af- 
ternoon, Llevi, one of Tammy's top małe 
llamas, is tethered alone across the dirt 
road. He is as handsome as ever — tali, 
chocolate brown, and so fabulously woolly 
that he looks like a haystack on legs. But 
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last night Llevi tussled with a skunk and 
lost. Now he is an exceedingly stinky 
llama, in ąuarantine. 

Something about llamas distracts 
would-be entrepreneurs from the bottom 
linę. Not long ago, Tammy transported a 
young llama to an auction in Lexington, 
Kentucky. The classy female sold for a 
whopping $18,000. But after the deal was 
done, Tammy felt seller's remorse. Was it 
the llama's soulful eyes? She bought the 
llama back, even though she had to pay an 
additional 10 percent commission. Then 
she hauled the llama back home to Ver- 
mont. 

"My friends still tease me about that," 
says Tammy ruefully. 

In Craftsbury Common, a short drive 
from the Oooh Ahhh Baby Llamas farm, 
live two of those friends, Ned and Susan 
Houston. The living room of their Mapie 
Leaf Llamas farm is a sort of llamasarium, 
with 97 'Olania items" on display, includ- 
ing llama-shaped candlestick holders, 
llama figurines, a llama collage, and wear- 
ables like "I Love Llamas" t-shirts and 
llama earrings, plus car signs — "Llama on 
Board." 

That is no jolce. Susan often carts llamas 
to fairs or parades in the family minivan, a 
practice that has its peculiar hazards. 
Once, as she drove a female to be bred, Su¬ 
san found a sleeping llama pillowing its 
head on her arm. 

Mapie Leaf Llamas, typical of Vermont's 
llama operations, is a secondary business. 
Ned is academic dean at Craftsbury^ Ster- 
ling College. The Houstons became llama 
enthusiasts after a western camping trip 
on which llamas carried the paclcs. Back in 
Vermont, they bought two males, Dusty 
and Ollie. Then they bought "mail-order" 
brides. Today they maintain about 25 lla¬ 
mas on their 50-acre homestead's 10 acres 
of pasture, a significant investment. 

"The record price for a llama, set in 
1990, was just over $190,000," says Ned. 
"But typical prices today start at around 
$750 for males, and $4,000 for females." 

Llamas are a Houston family business. 
Daughter Serin, 17, takes llamas to fairs 
and parades. Seth, a college student, spent 
last summer in Montana, where he per- 
suaded a dudę ranch to offer llama trelcs. A 
musie student, he also composes llama 
ballads. 

Standing in their barnyard, the Hous¬ 
tons point to evidence of llama considera- 
tion: llamas piele one spot for their com- 
munal latrine, making cleanup easier. 




Their manure is 
pellet-like, akin 
to what rabbits 
and deer pro- 
duce, so it's less 
messy to clean 
up than cow or 
horse manure. s 
And llamas are I 

CQ 

efficient feeders, o 
eating less than J 
other rumi- 
nants, pound for pound. In summer, the 
Houstons' llamas live entirely off their 
meadow. In winter they eat hay and a lit- 
tle grain. On torrid days they appreciate a 
hosing, but they shrug off cold if they have 
shelter. Still, llama care during a frigid 
Vermont winter is no walk in the park. 
Ned cites a frozen water linę on a -33° Jan¬ 
uary day and the wheelbarrow that tipped 
over on him during an icy trip to the ma¬ 
nure pile. 

Spitting is a llama weapon, but they 
rarely aim at humans. "The małe llamas 
spit at each other, but you could get caught 
in the crossfire," says Susan. 

Like most Vermont llama owners, the 
Houstons attend the state's annual Llama 
and Alpaca Bazaar, which draws thousands 
every Memoriał Day weekend to the 
southwestern Vermont town of Stamford, 
on the Massachusetts border. They come 
from throughout the Northeast, bumping 
up a dirt road to the hilltop 
farm of Lars and Gayle Gar- 
rison. 

"It's turned into a big 
deal," says Lars, a semi-re- 
tired oil trader who began 
raising llamas big time after 
he and Gayle, a teacher, 
bought a home in the Green 
Mountains. The bazaar be¬ 
gan as a Greater Ap- 
palachian Llama Associa- 
tion project. The Garrisons 
invitęd llama owners to set % 
up exhibits for the public at | 
their farm, to answer a key o 
ąuestion: what do you do I 
with llamas? In 1991, the 
first year, 20 llama farmers participated, 
and a thousand guests showed up. By 1994, 
38 farms were exhibiting and attendance 
had climbed to nearly 4,000 guests. 

Weil, what do you do with llamas? At 
the bazaar, llamas tote packs and puli 
carts. Proud owners show how they groom 
their woolly buddies, compressing the 


Jericho's June Taylor 
felts llama wool 
ontofonns to make 
llama fur hats. 
Above, some ofher 
fine llama lids. 
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To Look at Llamas 


In Vermont these days, you can see llamas at county 
agricultural shows, Fourth of July parades, and many 
other public gatherings, but the big event of the year is 
the Vermont Llaina and Alpaca Bazaar, to be held this 
Memoriał Day weekend, May 27-28, at West Moun- 
tain Farm in the Southern Vermont town of Stamford. 
Thousands come to look, touch and learn about lla¬ 
mas. For information, cali (802) 694-1417. You can 
also visit the llama tent during the Champlain Valley 
Fair, August 26-September 4 in Essex Junction. 



For information about llamas 
in Vermont, contact the Ver- 
mont Llama and Alpaca Associ- 
ation, care of Jane Grillo, Green 
Mountain Llamas, HCR 33, Box 
4 43, Townshend, VT 05353. 
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(802-828-2416), also lists llama 
farms to visit. Other sources of information are the 
Greater Appalachian Llama Association, P.O. Box 
6992, Harrisburg, PA 17112, and the International 
Llama Association, P.O. Box 37505, Denver, CO 
80237, tel. (800) WFFY-LAMA. 


Afemale llama strikes a noble pose at Gayle and Lars 
Garrison's West Mountain Farm in Stamford. 


To Learn 

About 

Llamas 



wool into felt or spinning it into yam. And 
all things llama, from t-shirts to wali 
hangings, are displayed. Inevitably, heads 
get tumed. 

“A couple curious about llamas arrived 
on their Harley motorcycle," says Lars. 
"Two hours later, they owned two lla¬ 
mas !" 

The Garrisons had planned an apple and 
blueberry farm as a retirement business. 
Fruit alone proved insufficient. "I don't re- 
tire good," says Lars. The Garrisons con- 
sidered beef, hogs, or lambs. But then they 
read an article on llamas. They began in 
the fali of 1987 with two. By 1988 they 
had 27. On their 100-acre farm, they now 
have 85 llamas and alpacas, which they 
breed and sell, along with the blueberries 
and apples. 

Breeding is not always smooth. Seńor 
Manzana — "That 7 s my pal!" says Lars — 
is an import from Bolivia. He arrived still 
young, and found himself with a female. 
"He said, 'Hi, what am I supposed to do 
now?' " says Lars. Eventually, however, 
Seńor Manzana leamed his craft. "Now he 
lcnows when it's time to visit the ladies, 
and he waits at the garden gate for me," 
says Lars. 

Gayle Garrison takes llamas to nursing 
homes as therapy animals. On one visit, 
Gayle says, Chester, an amiable małe, 
leaned over a bed and sniffed noses with 
an elderly woman who in eight years had 
never said a word. Gayle patted Chester 
and talked about him to the lady, who 
stared wide-eyed at the fuzzy apparition 
looming over her. Later, on her way out, 
Gayle stopped in with Chester to say good- 
by. "That's a big dog!" said the lady in the 
bed. "A BIG dog!" 

Breeding is not the only possible llama 
business. Joy Powell and Steven Wrathall, 
in the Southern Vermont town of Wilm- 
ington, bought two llamas from the Gar¬ 
risons in 1992, after they discovered they 
could not get insurance for a horse packing 
business. Now Joy works in a restaurant, 
Steve paints houses, and they also work 
together as Green Mountain Expeditions. 
Their seven llamas are available for hikers 
and others who need the llamas 7 packing 
services. A prime customer is the U.S. For- 
est Service, maintaining trails in Green 
Mountain National Forest. The llamas 
pack in the workers 7 tools at the beginning 
of the season. After that, twice a week, the 
llamas tote in food and water. 

With their soft, two-toed feet, llamas do 
not damage trails. However, there can be 
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labor-management disputes: "They're very 
unwilling to get their feet wet," says Joy. 
"But when they see us wading up to our 
knees, they know we aren't asking them 
to do anything we wouldn't do ourselves, 
and we have a couple who are like bulldoz- 
ers — once they get started, the others 
think, 'well, if they can do it....' " 

Jane and Conrad Grillo of Green Moun- 
tain Llamas in Townshend manage herds 
for other people, as well as their own lla¬ 
mas. They also market pack baskets for 
llamas. Conrad, a blacksmith, now has a 
sideline transporting llamas around the 
country, from sellers to buyers. And Jane 
turns llama wool into Pakistani-style hats. 

Llama wool, or fiber, is attracting in- 
creasing interest, much of it sparked by 
June Taylor of Chocolate Pond Farm in 
Jericho. "I sheared my llama Fernando be- 
cause he was so shaggy, and put the wool 
in a bag in my basement," she says. "Then 
I saw an article on spinning, and I thought, 
'I could do that!' " Now she and her psy- 
chiatrist husband have a llama craftsroom 
in their house, where the "Northern Ver- 
mont Herd," as the members cali them- 
selves, comes once a week to develop its 



llama fiber skills. June turns llama wool 
into everything from hats, pack blankets, 
and stuffed animals to baby booties. 

Mainly, however, her two llamas are 
pets. Her husband encouraged her to ac- 
ąuire them on the theory that, unlilce dogs 
or cats, llamas would not be in the house. 
However, showing visitors her llamas in 
their barn, June suddenly says, brightly, 
"Now, if you like, HI get Alexander to 
come into the house for you!" 

One member of the llama fiber circle is 
Jan Wadds, who with 
her husband, Bob, 
maintains a half 
dozen or so llamas on 
their Stowe farm, 

Moonlight Llamas in 
Vermont, which has 
just three acres. One 
afternoon, a małe, 

Nickelodeon, jumped 
the fence from his 
smali pasture into a 
neighbor's much 
larger cow pasture. 4 
Nickelodeon galloped | 

(Continued on page 59) j 
ii 


Susan, Seth and Ned 
Houston clitnb the hills 
of Craftsbury with a few 
of their Mapie Leaf 
Llamas. Below, llamas 
from Green Mountain 
Expeditions pack in 
supplies for repair work 
on the Appalachian Trail 
in the Southern Vermont 
town of Sunderland. 
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VERM ONTIANA 


COMEBACKS 

Some Snappy Yermont Replies 



i f 


YOO'lu GO UP and STARI my car, T'LU AfT glao 
To vSi"T H£TR£T Z\ND SuoW ITIaT DAMN® HORN. 


♦ An evangelical preacher conduct- 
ing a revival in Taftsville warned 
vividly how hellfire and brimstone 
were the inevitable fate of all un- 
converted sinners in his revival 
tent. Conversion was necessary for 
eternal salvation, he told the trem- 
bling congregation: "Every member 
of my family except my grand- 
mother has been converted, and she 
has gone to heli." Just as he re- 
yealed his grandmother's fate, two 


young men rosę from their seats 
and headed toward the exit. The 
preacher shouted after them: "And 
those two young men are going to 
heli also." One of the men stopped, 
looked bacie at the arm-waving 
evangelist, and in a loud and sarcas- 
tic voice asked: "Any message for 
your grandmother?" 

♦ Dr. Philip Brock Daniels, a Ver- 
monter who earned his medical de- 


gree at the University of Vermont 
in 1930, once had his car stall sud- 
denly while driving through heavy 
traffic in downtown Keene, New 
Hampshire. Unable to start it, and 
embarrassed because the yehicle 
behind him couldnT pass and the 
irritated driver was blowing his 
hom repeatedly, Dr. Daniels walked 
back to the frustrated driver with 
the loud hom. Leaning into his low- 
ered window, the doctor said: "If 
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By Charles T. Morrissey 
Illustrated by Ed Ko ren 


you'11 go up and start my car, I'll be 
glad to sit here and blow that 
damned horn." 

♦ When William Sloane Coffin, the 
clergyman living in Strafford, told 
pianist Arthur Rubinstein in 1956 
that he wanted to marry Amy, Ru¬ 
binstein^ daughter, the world-fa- 
mous musician was dubious about 
his daughter marrying an ordained 
minister. "Tm not surę I want a 
Billy Graham in the family," he 
said archly. The Reverend Coffin 
promptly replied: "Weil, Tm not 
surę I want a Liberace in minę." 

♦ Standing in a Dorset cemetery, 
the beloved but austere town doc¬ 
tor, F.C. Liddle, berated a stone-cut- 
ter named Yanlc Tully for mis- 
spelling the name "Gertrudę" on a 
gravestone the physician had or- 
dered. But Tully was not humbled 
by this criticism: "There are morę 
of your mistakes in this place, doc¬ 
tor, than there are of minę." 

♦ Former U.S. Senator Robert T. 
Stafford of Rutland, when serving 
as Vermont's attorney generał, be- 
came frustrated while arguing a 
case before the Vermont Supreme 
Court. To the chief justice, Olin Jef- 
fords (the father of Vermont's cur- 
rent U.S. senator, James M. Jef- 
fords), Stafford complained that try- 
ing to convince the court of the 
merits of his argument was "like 
butting my head against a stone 
wali." To this the chief justice re- 
sponded: "Mr. Attorney General, 
no one could do that with less fear 
of personal injury than you." 

4 - The Rev. J. Graydon Brown, min¬ 
ister of the Rutland Congregational 
Church during the Prohibition Era 
(1920-1933), was an avid "dry," 
staunchly defending the national 
ban against alcoholic beverages. But 
the editor of the Rutland Herald , 
Howard L. Hindlcy, was a vigorous 
"wet," arguing on the Herald’s edi- 


torial pages that Prohibition should 
be repealed. The Herald was so wet, 
the Rev. Brown complained to 
Hindley, that he had trouble using 
it to start a fire on cold mornings. 
Editor Hindley replied that he never 
had that problem with the Rev- 
erend's Sunday sermons. 

♦ The late Perry H. Merrill of Mont- 
pelier, YermonLs long-time chief of 
forests and parks, was testifying be¬ 
fore a legislative committee in the 
State House when a member of the 
General Assembly asked where he 
was born. Merrill replied, "On the 
banks of Lakę Champlain." The 
legislator asked for the name of the 
town ; Merrill replied that it was 
Westport, on the New York side of 
the lakę, across from Panton, Ver- 
mont. "Ah," said the legislator, 
"you are not a native Vermonter." 
Merrill didn't flinch: "You were 
born here ; you could not help it. I 
came to Vermont by choice." 

4- Summer resident of Caspian Lalce 
to Greensboro farmer: "Morning, 
Mr. Black; I want to order some 
firewood." Farmer Black: "Too bad. 

I don't take orders from anybody." 

4 - Burlington-born Jean Smith Ke- 
meny, the "First Lady" of Dart- 
mouth College while her husband, 
John, was president of the New 
Hampshire school just across the 
Connecticut River from Norwich, 
Vermont, was irlced when people 
approached her and said, "Bet you 
can't remember who I am." Her 
ąuiclc rejoinder: "You are so 
right!" 


receiving one of these letters of 
complaint, Holbrook deftly an- 
swered: "Dear Sir or Madam: You 
may be right at that. Sincerely, 
Stewart Holbrook." 

4 - Sometimes these snappy retorts 
are spolcen with childlike inno- 
cence. The late Louise Andrews 
Kent of Calais, author of the "Mrs. 
Appleyard" books and many food 
columns for this magazine, tried to 
train her grandson to spealc the Eng- 
lish language correctly, including 
the grammatical admonition not to 
end a sentence with a preposition. 
At day's end, when the grandson re- 
ąuested a good-night story from his 
grandmother, Mrs. Kent carried up- 
stairs to his bedroom a volume from 
which she planned to select one 
story to read aloud. But when the 
youngster saw the boolc, he was dis- 
satisfied with her choice. "Why did 
you bring the book I didn't want to 
be read out of up for?" he asked his 
grammatically correct grand¬ 
mother. C 

Historian Charles T. Morrissey, a for¬ 
mer editor of Yermont Life who is al- 
ways on the lookout for Vermontiana, 
gathered these tales from a variety of 
sources. He is assembling a book of es- 
says, Vermont Lost and Found, as a se- 
quel to his 1981 
volume, Ver- oaG 

mont: A Bi- ^ 

centennial 
History. 


4 * Stewart Holbrook, the pop¬ 
ular and prolific historian 
born in Newport, Vermont, 
in 1894, had a ready-made, 
one-sentence response for 
readers who disagreed 

with something he __ 

had written in one 
of his books. When 
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B U I L E) 

Yestermorrow Changes the Way People 
Think Ab out I I ome 


T he breakthrough for me came on the third day," 
said Rick, an ordained Lutheran minister. "It 
added a new dimension to my life." In the every- 
day world, he develops urban strategies for 30 
churches in Wisconsin. 

"I feel like a different person," said Pam. "Pm going to 
have to click my heels three times to get back home." 
She's a draftswoman at an embroidery design firm in Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

Steve, the wit who had introduced himself as a door-to- 


door door salesman, but who is actually a real estate devel- 
oper from Calgary, said, "For me, it opened up a dialog 
with the world." 

They were three of a class of seven students who were 
on the last day of a two-week, 14-hours-a-day architecture 
and construction course at the Yestermorrow Design/Build 
School in Warren. Although they were bleary-eyed with fa- 
tigue, they were buoyed by an unexpected exhilaration. In 
the process of designing their own dream homes and build- 
ing a two-towered fort on the playground of the Warren El- 
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By Eliot Tozer 
Photographed by Glenn Russell 




ementary School, they had not only gained a new sensitiy- 
ity to the built environment, they had achieved a better 
understanding of themselves. They were designers and 
builders, and they were morę complete human beings. 

Yestermorrow — the name refers to traditional housing 
values and modern materials — was established in 1980 by 
John Connell, a fugitive from Yale Architecture School (he 
stayed long enough to earn his master's degree) and a man 
who believes that a home should meet not only the physi- 
cal, social, and aesthetic demands of its owner, but his or 
her deepest psychological needs as well. Do you need a 
hideaway? A breakfast nook bathed in early light? A wide 
and welcoming entrance? These are the kinds of personal 
architectural choices that Yestermorrow fosters. 

Since the beginning, scores of students have madę their 
dreams come true. Among them was Kaya Doyle, a Mid- 
westerner whose Yestermorrow experience led to the con- 
struction of a simple l/ 2 -story modular home and a career 
change, from paramedic to architect. And there's Betsy and 
Dean Wilkens, from Connecticut. They saved $20,000 by 
designing their own home, but they also achieved their pri- 
mary objective: getting a house shaped around their 
lifestyle. 

Connell originally 
came to Warren to work 
in the studio of David 
Sellers, who had taught 
at Yale and who bought 
350 Vermont acres in the 
1960s and enticed a band 
of architectural frontiers- 
men to join him with a 
promise of cheap land if 
they would build some- 
thing innovative. There 
are now 15 architects in a 
town of 600 people, prob- 
ably the highest number 
of architects per capita in 
one town anywhere. 

Connell began to de¬ 
sign fascinating houses 
for upscale flatlanders, 
but he itched to go fur- 
ther. He sensed a yearning among just plain folks for some- 
thing better than the "ranchburgers" being stamped out by 
developers all across America, and he was convinced that 
he could teach them how to build their dreams. 

In 1994, Yestermorrow offered 200 students 43 courses, 
among them timber-framing, drafting, wiring, wood-turn- 
ing, stone masonry, sustainable design, landscape design, 
and community planning. Twelve of the schooPs courses 
were attended by architecture students, but the core of the 

Lcft, architect John Connell, founder of Yestermorrow 
Design/Build School in Warren, belieoes that people who 
iinderstand how architecture affects them will 
live better lives. 



Instructor/architect Sylvia Smith and student Jim Kuliesis help 
build a playground tower for Warren Elementary School. Part of 
Yestermorrow's best-known course always involves building. 


curriculum, the driving force at "the school with the funny 
name," is the two-week design/build course for laypersons. 

In 18th century Vermont, home design was part of daily 
life. But after World War II, the typical American house be- 
came a product. It lost much of its meaning, a loss that 
Connell thinks contributes to our present-day malaise, in- 
cluding rising crime rates. 

"The most important contribution I could make to our 
culture," Connell said, "is to help people reconnect with 
their world." 

• 

For Rick, Pam, Steve and their classmates, the journey 
began on Sunday night in the schooPs studio at the White 
Horse Inn in Fayston. Drafting tables, tracing paper, T- 
sąuares at the ready. And Sylvia. 

For 50 weeks of the year, Sylvia Smith, an architect who 
wears a pencil in her hair and thinks with her hands, de- 
signs houses and skyscrapers at Fox & Fowle, Architects, 
in New York City. During the remaining two weeks, she 
teaches one of the Laypersons' Design/Build courses at 
Yestermorrow. She is passionately committed to both ca- 
reers. 

"We don't teach a style 
here," she began, "or a 
type of construction. We 
want to help you design a 
home that fits your 
lifestyle, so we want to 
know a lot about you." 

Rick had just spent 
three months in Kenya 
and Ethiopia as a volun- 
teer for Habitat for Hu- 
manity, the group that 
builds houses for the 
needy around the world. 
He had come "to stretch 
myself, to add another di- 
mension" and wanted to 
rehab a house in Milwau¬ 
kee with his wife. 

Kieran, a recent gradu- 
ate of the University of 
Scranton, said he was a 
Professional carpenter and wanted to learn to express him- 
self through design. 

Mikę, a surgeon from Houma, Louisiana, wanted to 
build a pool house, a place for parties. A professional archi¬ 
tect is designing a $650,000 mansion to go with it. 

Nat, a landscape architect, wanted to branch out into 
home design and build a home studio for himself on a 
mountain in Stowe. 

Jim, quiet but determined, said that he was a letter car- 
rier and was uncomfortable with creative enterprise. He 
would let his wife, Pam, also attending the course, design 
their dream home while he worked on something smaller. 

Sharing teaching chores with Sylvia would be Bill 
Bialosky of William Bialosky, Architect, in New York 
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By the end ofthe course, students have shaped their ideas into chipboard models ofbuildings. Above, student Nat Goodhne, 
right, gives his finał presentation. 


City, and Kathy Meyer, a former Yestermorrow student 
and an architect who had designed and built her own home 
in the hills of Warren. 

On the morning of the first Monday, Sylvia ąuoted the 
French architect Corbusier: "Suddenly, you touch my 
heart. You do me good." Sylvia said, "That's what archi- 
tecture is... Relationships that touch us, arouse our emo- 
tions. We want you to leave here with the awareness that 
building materials can be combined to affect feelings." 

The Schedule she outlined 
was brutally straightforward. 
It began at 8 a.m. each day 
with an 80-minute Tech Talk, 
an overview of essentials, 
such as foundations, framing, 
thermal comfort, plumbing, 
wiring, and materials. Yester¬ 
morrow teaches what to build 
and why but gives only an un- 
derstanding, a sense, of the 
how. There are scores of ex- 
cellent how-to books covering 
every subject from selecting 
nails to laying a septic field. 

After the Tech Talk, two-and-a-half hours would be set 
aside for studio time, an opportunity for students to de- 
velop their plan with the constant help of the three archi¬ 
tect instructors, and to build a chipboard scalę model. 
Both, along with other drawings, would be critiąued by 
Professional architects on "Presentation Day." 

During each day's brown-bag lunch, there would be a 


lecture or a field trip to a house under construction. From 1 
to 5 p.m., hands-on carpentry on the fort at the playground 
and on some days, hands-on workshops in plumbing and 
wiring. After dinner, another lecture and morę studio time. 
Had they really given up their summer vacations for this ? 

Sylvia assigned the first exercise: draw a picture of a 
place that has special meaning for you and explain why. It 
would be the beginning of an adventure in self-discovery, 
sometimes painful. 

Mikę drew a picture of a hill and a bird high in the sky. 
To him it signified the openness he cherishes. 

Kieran drew a cathedral in the mountains of Montana. 
He liked the uplift in the cathedraPs spires and the moun¬ 
tains' peaks. 

Jim drew an island, a faraway place. 

The centerpiece of the Yestermorrow design process is 
construction of the scalę model, one ąuarter inch to the 
foot. To prepare for that exacting task, the class built a 
model of a house that demonstrated a given ąuality. Then, 
students exchanged models, and partners guessed the ąual¬ 
ity and madę one architectural change that demonstrated 
the opposite ąuality. 

The exercise, Sylvia explained, would motivate students 
to think vertically and to think in terms of spaces and how 
they create moods. It would also show them how a minor 
change in the placement of a wali or window can alter the 
character of a room. 

Kieran, asked to produce a "witty" house, madę his look 
like a cat, with gables for the ears. Mikę changed it by 
putting sheathing across the ears. Jim madę a "breezy" 
house and Pam shut it down with an added wali. 



















The class and their 
on the Warren 


A new awareness of the erwironment was developing, a 
new sensitivity to structures and materials, perhaps a first 
step toward becoming morę complete human beings. 

• 

Shiny toolboxes, brand new hammers, glistening speed 
sąuares, and clean work 
gloves. It was the first after- 
noon on the building site at 
the playground, B'fer's baili- 
wick. 

B'fer Roth, tali, tanned, 
and blessed with an easy 
sense of humor, has been 
banging nails in the U.S. and 
Africa sińce he was a kid. 

"This," he said, spreading 
the plans, "is what we're go- 
ing to build, a two-towered 
structure with one deck 
higher than the other and a 
bridge between, some inter- 
esting stairs, and a fire pole 
to slide down." 

Milce said, "If you can 
make us build that, you're 
good." 

"We'11 make mistakes," 

B'fer said, "but there are 
triclcs to fixing them. You'd 
be amazed at how many jobs have been 
saved by inserting a simple shim. And 
there's no shame in talcing something apart 
and doing it over." 

Batter boards up... strings level and 
sąuared... post holes dug... posts in place. 

First mistakes. Lessons learned. 

Shortly after 10 p.m. of the first day, the 
White Horse Inn was a very ąuiet place. 

On the second day, Bill discussed site 
analysis: topography, drainage, sun angles, 
prevailing winds, vegetation, and soil. 

"Analysis talces time," he cautioned. "If 
possible, put stalces in the ground to repre- 
sent your house and live on your site for 
awhile." 

On the third morning, Sylvia aslced the 
students to make a list of all the activities 
that talce place in the home. After a look- 
ing-over-the-shoulder tour, she said, 

"You're being too finite. What else goes on 
besides eating, drinking and sleeping?" 

They toolc off: greeting, cuddling, rejoic- 
ing, grieving, celebrating, contemplating. 

Sylvia said, "Now ąualify each of those 
activities as important/unimportant, pub- 
lic/private, adult/children, fleeting/sus- 
tained and make a matrix." The point was 
to think about living in a new way. 

In the studio after dinner, Sylvia said, 

"Think about how the activities relate to 
each other and then draw a plan. Then fac- 
tor in the dualities, and draw another plan. 

Then draw another plan. Then start your 
model." Hello, midnight. 



nearly finished creation 
School playground. 


YESTERMORROW 

TODAY 

Yestermorrow offers 
three two-week design/build 
courses for laypersons every 
summer, starting in eariy July. 
Tuition is $1,355, room and 
board $580. Vermont 
residents are eligible for a 
15 per cent discount on tuition, 
as are couples. Other Yester¬ 
morrow courses rangę from 
energy conservation to 
cabinetry. For information, 
contact Yestermorrow 
Design/Build School, RR1, 
Box 97-5, Warren, VT 05674, 
tel. (802) 496-5545. 

If you can’t take the course, 
read the book. Homing 
Instinct, Using Your Ufestyle to 
Design and Build Your Home, 
by John Connell, distills 
onto paper the Yestermorrow 
philosophy. Published by 
Warner Books, $35; available 
at bookstores and from 
Yestermorrow. 


Now the lectures seemed to run together. At the build¬ 
ing site, students moved with assurance, anticipating the 
next task, selecting, measuring, and cutting lumber, and 
nailing it in place. The first tower was complete, the sec- 

ond taking shape. Some 
passing children said, "That 
bridge is gonna be cool." 

On the last day before 
Judgment Day, Sylvia lec- 
tured with a bagel in her 
hand. "You're welcome to 
keep working while I show 
some slides," she said. She 
tallced of asymmetry, sim- 
plicity, the interplay be¬ 
tween curves and straight 
lines. 

Steve moaned, "C'mon, 
brain." 

Ricie loolced for a lost 
drawing. Mikę found a fun- 
damental problem when he 
tried to put the roof on his 
model; it wouldnY fit. Pre- 
sentation day was 21 hours 
away. 

On the last night, every- 
one, including the entire 
Staff, stayed up until 3:30 a.m., some even 
longer. 

At breakfast, Mikę said, "I got up. That's 
pretty good." Everyone laughed. Weakly. 

The judges of the presentations thought 
Nat's plan was well thought out, but didn't 
reflect what he was trying to achieve. 

Pam confessed that her fantasy "had got- 
ten pretty big." She wanted eariy east light, 
and she wanted a place where she could get 
away. But the roof didn't work. 

A critic said, "Apply the essential idea to 
the section as well as the plan." 

They liked the elegant proportions of 
Mike's guest house and the placement of 
the bedrooms. 

Kieran said that building models had 
freed him up and they said, "Perhaps you 
should design using the model, then draw 
the plan." 

Jim told how he had left a long session 
with Sylvia one night and gone to his room 
and tossed for hours, trying to find a way to 
balance a feeling of enclosure with open- 
ness. And suddenly the solution had come 
and he'd gotten out of bed to draw the plan. 
And it worked. 

It was right. 

Pam said, "I'm proud of him." 

Sylvia dabbed at her eyes. 

Epiphany spoken here. c (/> 


Writer Eliot Tozer sat in on a fuli two-week 
Yestermorrow design/build course last sum- 
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The Vermont-Style 
Family Reunion 
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Ties that bind 


By Chris Bohtalian 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


/ 

bę/he field beside the Newfane Elementary 
^School is ąuiet this Sunday morning, the 
first in August. Within hours, however, 109 
Robinsons, McGourtys, Wordens, Daigneaults, 
Dowdells, Drukes, Brookses, Beckers, Kibbys, 
Meehans, and Lyndes will arrive. They are the 
descendants of Nahum Hial 
Robinson and Catherine 
Lois Vaile Robinson, drawn 
back year after year to the 
Vermont village that serves 
as the ancestral magnet for a 
family now flung far and 
wide. 

Their reunion and those 
held by other Vermont fami- 
lies this season are impor- 
tant summer rituals, tradi- 
tions morę meaningful to 
some than their Thanksgiv- 
ing celebrations. And al- 
though reunions are rich in 
laughter about the present, 
the emotions they minę as 
the events gather momen- 
tum are wistful memories of 
a collective past and joyful 
hopes for a family's futurę. 

In some families, the reunions are organized 
with a level of detail rivaled only by royal wed- 
dings and space flights,- in others, they're seat- 
of-the-pants and hope-word-gets-around affairs 
in which the disorganization is legendary but 
somehow someone remembers the sweet corn 
and someone else brings the ice. 

Either way, it is in summer that Vermont 
families come home. 

• 

Among the first to arrive in Newfane on that 



August day is Oscar Robinson. Oscar's hair is 
gray, his glasses thick, and his mustache a 
bushy Caterpillar forecasting a winter for the 
record books. But his voice is robust and his 
laugh hearty, and it's difficult to believe he's 
about to retire at the age of 60 from the Fellows 
Corporation in Springfield. 

The few family members 
who have joined him under 
cloudless blue skies to pre- 
pare the school field and 
pavilion for the rest of the 
elan insist Oscar's running 
the show. 

"Oh, no," he says, laugh- 
ing, "I don't claim to be in 
charge. No one's in charge." 
He says his contributions are 
smali: things like bringing 
trash cans, the wading pool 
packed with ice, and — these 
days — labeled bins to recy- 
cle paper and plastic. 

Nevertheless, Oscar was 
one of four Robinsons who 
decided in 1973 that it was 
important to resurrect the 
tradition of an annual Robin¬ 
son reunion, held sporadically sińce World War 
II. Oscar, his father, and a cousin from each of 
their generations got the word out to the fam¬ 
ily that henceforth they should gather annually 
in Wardsboro (and later Newfane) for an after- 
noon of visiting in August. 

Like many Vermonters who coordinate fam¬ 
ily reunions, the foursome instinctively chose 
the summer. Michael Sherman, director of the 
Vermont Historical Society, says this has as 
much to do with weather as it does with ritual: 
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Opposite page: Catherine Meehan, 81, 

Ike Robinson, 79, and Rebecca Dowdell, four 
months, the oldest and youngest at last sum- 
mer's Robinson rennion in Newfane. 


out. No one buys postage to 
send out invitations or an- 
nouncements, no one really 
has to do anything ahead of 
time but bring a casserole or 
a dessert," he says. 

Somehow, it all comes to- 
gether, and everyone under- 
stands they have certain re- 
sponsibilities. Curly Worden 
brings the corn and the Cole- 
man stove on which it is 
cooked. Lilian Robinson 
brings what the family calls 
"the book of names," the reg¬ 
ister of who has attended 
each year. Todd Brooks brings 
his washtub bass, Scott Robinson his banjo, 
Danny Brooks his guitar, and Ike Robinson — 
at 79, one of the two oldest Robinsons present 
— his accordion. Musie matters to this family, 
and it's not uncommon for the reunions to be- 
come dances by the end of the day, with grand- 
parents dancing with grandchildren, and Ike 
playing "Red River Valley" with the energy of 
a man much younger. 

And while there are no organized events at a 
Robinson reunion, there's an awful lot of activ- 
ity. By mid-afternoon, when family members 
have arrived from New York and New England 
and all corners of Vermont, 33-year-old Tim 
Robinson of Calais is tossing softballs in gentle 
ares to the smali children and young parents 
gathered around the baseball diamond. Oscar is 
fending off challengers in the horseshoe pit, 
and Danny Brooks is hooking up the wires to a 
yideocassette player and television set. 

In moments he will drop into the machinę a 
cassette he and his cousin Scott Robinson pro- 
duced during the previous winter: a video ge- 
nealogy of the Robinson family. 

• 

There is no narration, but the images don't 
need it. To Robinsons, the pictures that appear 
on the screen speak for themselves. There is 
the old Wardsboro place in the late-nineteenth 
century, a Vermont 
homestead smali but 
sturdy. 

There's Margaret 
Theresa Curran 
Robinson in a dress 
that descends to her 
ankles. Born in Ire- 
land in 1873, she emi- 
grated in 1892 to 
America, where she 
married Albert Robin¬ 
son. Margaret's face is 
(Continued on page 72) 
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"It's hard traveling in the 
winter, and once you arrive 
here, you have to be indoors. 

In the summer, you can be 
outside. Summer is also a tra- 
ditional traveling time for 
families because the kids are 
out of school." 

Conseąuently, on most 
summer Saturdays or Sun- 
days in Vermont, some fam¬ 
ily somewhere is having a re¬ 
union. As you drive along the 
two-lane roads that wind 
their way through the center 
of most Vermont villages, the 
first sign you'11 see that a re¬ 
union is in progress is the cars parlced in rows 
by the town bali field, along the common, or 
fender to fender in conga lines stretching into 
the distance from the town hall. Many of the 
cars will have license plates from other parts of 
the country, their bold blues or reds or yellows 
a sharp contrast with the green and white our 
eyes are accustomed to seeing. 

Not long ago, a young husband and wife 
from Pennsylvania happened to be driving 

through Newfane 
when they saw the 
cars parked by the 
school field for the 
Robinson reunion. 
Assuming it was a 
town fair of some 
sort, the couple de- 
scended upon the 
family and savored 
the hot dogs and 
hamburgers they 
were offered. They 
left hours later, 
and today no one's completely surę whether 
they understood they had stumbled into a fam¬ 
ily reunion. But between horseshoes and soft- 
ball and musie and dancing, most Robinsons 
are convinced the pair had a pretty good time. 

• 

Although Oscar may be one of the master- 
minds behind the rebirth of an annual Robin¬ 
son reunion, he takes great pride in how little 
he does now, and how the reunion, essentially, 
runs itself. 

"It's always the first Sunday in August, so 
we don't have to organize it year in and year 
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o question about it, Lakę Champlain is 
big. Its 110-mile length dominates western 
Vermont, giving it a coastline, affecting 
even the weather of the valley in which it lies. 

The lakę has profoundly 
influenced the history of 
Vermont and the United 
States. Its beauty is ex- 
pressed in hundreds of 
striking vistas, all of which 
confirm any visitor’s first 
impression: pure scenie 
grandeur. 


Left, Sand Bar State Park, 
Milton 

Above, the Charlotte ferry, 
Camel's Hump in 
the distance 





















Looking from Shelburne Farms 
toward Burlington 

Below, Wednesday evening 
Lakę Champlain Yacht Club race 
on Shelburne Bay 





























Burlington's Community Boathouse 




et for all its grandeur, Lakę Champlain also has an intimate, human side, 
closely interwoven with the daily life of the broad, sweeping valley in which it 
lies. It has shaped the lives and legends of the people of the 
Champlain Valley, even the way they have perceived the land and themselves. 

One moment Champlain is huge, beautiful and remote; the next, familiar and 
close-at-hand. It is a great, powerful presence, and it is also thousands of windy, 
sail-driven afternoons, hundreds of stories of scaly lakę monsters, millions of 


steamship miles, the quiet splash of a smuggler’s oars at midnight, the calls 
of ducks and terns and gulls, the thunder of soldiers’ marching feet, and the faint 
sound of children, singing campfire songs down through the years. 


Paul O. Boisvert’s book. Lakę Champlain: A Photographic Discovery, will be available this summer 

from New England Press, P.O. Box 575, Shelburne, VT 05482; 88 pages, $16.95 softcover, S25 hardcover. 






























Righł, Shelburne Bay 

Great blue heron, 
Plattsburgh Marina 















Charlotte 



P hotographer Paul Boisvert grew up 
beside the lakę, in Shelburne, and 
has been photographing it in all 
sorts of light and weather for morę than 30 
years. His very first photographs were of that 
ever-popular subject, a Lakę Champlain 
sunset. He photographed the colorful dis- 
plays with a box camera in black-and-white! 

Over the years, Boisvert’s photography 
became much morę sophisticated and he 
has eloąuently captured the raw power and 
majesty of the lakę as well as its quieter as- 
pect. “It’s literally been a part of me sińce I 
was born,” he says, noting that his favorite 
time to be out on the lakę is in dramatic, 
stormy weather. “The beauty of the lakę is 
definitely one of the reasons I became a 
photographer.” 

Like many other Vermonters, Boisvert 
got hooked on sailing as a youth, raced at 
the Lakę Champlain Yacht Club as a 
teenager, and later built a life for himself as 
a photographer on the shores of the lakę. 

He sails in the summer, skates across the 
lake’s black ice in the winter, and can’t 
imagine living anywhere else. 

— T.K.S. 


The Champlain Valley in all its 
glory: The fields of Ferrisburgh and 
Charlotte roli to the lake's edge. 


Below, Shelburne Bay 
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he boat Access on Lewis 
JL Creek is an unlikely spot 
for a gathering of the elan — except when 
the elan is the Champlain Kayak Club. 

Every Wednesday evening from May to 
August, they gather on the shores of Lalce 
Champlain for a group paddle. The ritual 
is part of an extensive Schedule of events 
that connect the club's 180 
members with other con- 
verts to the sport of sea 
kayaking, named for its 
ocean origins but perfectly 
suited for big inland lakes 
like Champlain. 

A long-time kayaking fan 
myself, I've come to Lewis 
Creek in North Ferrisburgh 
to see what the club is all 
about. A dozen paddlers have 
shown up, exchanging greet- 


ByANDREW L. Nemethy 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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ings and social chatter, mixed with an 
unfriendly wave or two at the swarms 
of bugs that hang around the dirt land- 
ing. At about 
6 :20, we settle 
into our boats 
and push off into 
the murlcy 
creelc, a colorful, 
chatty armada of 
fiberglass and 
plastic, passing 
banks of alders, 
tangled forest, 
and bleached 
tree limbs half 
fallen in the wa- 
ter. The creelc 
soon broadens 
into a reedy 
marsh and then 
opens onto a 
bay, revealing a 
broad vista of 
the grand waters 
of 110-mile-long 
Lalce Champlain. 

In the early 1980 s, kayaks for tour- 
ing, rather than whitewater river pad- 
dling, came into their own. Ancient 
designs developed by the Inuit and 
other northern peoples were recast 
with modern materials and became 
the latest wave in self-propelled water 
sports. Usually about 18 feet long and 
completely decked except for a smali 
cockpit, they were sleek, fast 
and very seaworthy. 

Sea lcayaking took the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific coasts by 
storm. It allowed paddlers to tra- 
verse open water to visit remote 
Coastal areas, and view whales 
and wildlife from wave level. 

New frontiers opened up in 
places such as Seattle and Van- 
couver, Baja California and 
Alaska, and the island-dotted 
coast of Maine. But not every- 
one lives on the coast, and not 
every big wave is on the ocean. 

Sea kayaking has migrated in- 
land to big rivers and lakes. 

Champlain, America's sixth largest 
freshwater lakę, offers paddlers a wa- 
terway steeped in history, with splen- 
did panoramas of the Green Moun- 
tains and Adirondacks, and great vari- 
ety, from protected bays and channels 
to broad and deep open waters. With 
their graceful contours and Iow perch, 
sea kayaks connect paddlers to the 
lalce with a uniąue intimacy. For a 
paddler nestled in the boat on a calm 


land Bay. The rest of us decided to 
fight upwind for a journey to the New 
York shore and a landmark called Split 
Rock Point. 

It proves to be a 
wild ride through 
wave tops laced 
with froth, gray- 
green cappuccino 
in a bottomless 
cup. Stable tour- 
ing kayaks are de- 
signed for just 
this stuff, but it 
talces me a few 
minutes of feel- 
ing my kayak 
handily slide up 
the waves to re- 
lax and begin to 
enjoy the rollick- 
ing outing. 

Gili Barlow, an 
engineer from the 
lalceside town of 
Charlotte, is pad- 
dling nearby and I try to talk to him. I 
catch only every other word. The rest 
are blasted downwind, shattered into 
fragments that tumbie into the huge 
wave troughs. I decipher that he has 
been kayaking on the lakę for three 
years and once did a lot of whitewater 
kayaking. He must feel at home — 
when he's in the troughs, all I can see 
of Barlow is the top of his baseball cap. 
The other paddlers bob around 
me like bright flotsam in the 
waves. It is both sobering and 
magical to be out here, our boats 
spread across the water, white 
paddle blades flashing like wing 
beats in the glare of the sinking 
sun. An hour's hard paddling 
brings us to Split Rock, a dra- 
matic cleft in the cliffs at the 
end of a big nub of land jutting 
north into Champlain. Gaining 
the lee, we find calmer water 
and scoot into a smali cove with 
a rocky beach to have a snack, a 
Wednesday trip tradition. Safely 
ashore, we sit serenaded by the percus- 
sive concert of waves slapping cliffs 
and booming into sculpted potholes, a 
private interlude far from the sounds 
of civilization. 

In our group is Kevin Rosę, 37 , who 
three years ago helped launch the 
Champlain Kayak Club. He is now up 
to his neck in another idea for the 
sport he loves: an ambitious project to 
create a Lakę Champlain Trail. A liq- 
uid yersion of Vermont's famed Long 


bay, the kayak seems an extension of 
the body, a stiletto shape crisply slic- 
ing through air and water. 


Chris Darnell ofTrue North Kayak 
Tours leads an evening paddle 
off Burlington. 

Paddlers stretch their 
shorebound rnuscles before heading 
out from Burlington's Leddy Park 
for an expedition. 


Then again, such intimacy can be 
morę than you bargain for when waves 
start caressing your bow or, worse, try- 
ing to lciss your cheek. Emerging from 
the sheltered calm of the creelc, we 
found a brislc north wind blowing. Be- 
yond the bay huge rollers with an atti- 
tude were cruising down the lakę. 
Amid the bay chop, we bunched for a 
ąuick conference and then split up, 
some opting for a morę sheltered run 
south with the waves to scenie Kings- 
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Trail, it would offer paddlers a path- 
way on the lakę with camping and rest 
stops on the shore or islands. 

'Tve been a member of the Maine 
Island Association for six years, and 
we were continuously stealing away 
to Maine for any extended kayaking 
trips. We kept realizing that Lalce 
Champlain has so much to offer pad¬ 
dlers, and that it would be great if we 
could do the same type of thing," Rosę 
explains. 

The first steps in creating a trail 
have already been talcen. Using a 
$5,000 federal planning grant under 
the aegis of the New York-Vermont 
Lakę Champlain Basin Program, 
which oversees a wide spectrum of 
lalce groups, Rosę has completed a 
comprehensive report on lakę access 
issues, potential camping sites, who 
could use them, and how a lakę trail 
organization might be run. 

A planner for the city of Burlington, 
Rosę is a Bradford native who got his 
feet wet as a teen, going down the 
Connecticut River on a homemade 
raft. In 1988, a friend brought a couple 
of touring lcayaks to worlc. 

"I went down at lunch and we put 
them in at Perkins Pier — and I never 
went bacie to worlc that afternoon," he 
says, laughing. "I went into it head 
over heels. I was paddling probably 
five or six nights a weelc, and I was out 
every moonlit night." His wife, 
Michelle, also got the bug, and they 
soon bought a double kayak. 

Munching on cheese and crackers 
that Phil Hazen of Essex Junction has 
graciously passed around, Rosę tunes 
in the weather radio he carries with 
him. It forecasts 15-lcnot winds on the 
lakę, but the forecasters obviously 
have missed the boat — or kayak. 
Rosę guesses it's at least 20 lcnots. Not 
that it matters, sińce he and his buddy 
Paul Kissell of Shelburne are two of 
the lake's hardiest and most passion- 
ate paddlers. 

"We're out on the lakę as soon as 
the ice goes out," says Kissell. "Some- 
times before," Rosę chimes in, with a 
smile that hints at some unusual pad¬ 
dling exploits. 

Although kayaking is good exercise, 
the Champlain Kayak Club's purpose 
is morę social and educational. It of- 
fers a way to introduce new people to 
the sport and give kayalcers a chance 
to improve their skills with fellow 
paddlers. The club's newsletter — a re- 
cent one was dubbed "Blazing Pad- 
dles" — keeps members informed of 


upcoming trips 
and events such 
as kayak polo or 
the formal, black 
tie, full-moon 
cruise held last 
summer. 

"We've got 
ąuite a great 
group of people. 

It's been real grat- 
ifying for me be- 
cause Tve seen 
great friendships 
form," says Rosę, 
who is club trea- 
surer. 

On the way 
back, Cham- 
plain's winds ebb 
and we surf the 
diminishing 
waves and talk 
about why we lilce 
kayaking. Barlow says 
he lilces its freedom. 

With sea kayalcs it 
doesn't matter 
whether it's windy or 
calm, cloudy or sunny 
— or even rainy. You 
just tighten up the 
spray slcirt and go out, 
he says. 

We cruise back into 
the creelc at dusk, 
flocks of duclcs and 
cormorants slcimming 
by as we paddle in blue 
twilight back to the 
landing. 

Kayaking on the 
lalce is an idea that is 
growing in appeal not 
just for those who live 
around Champlain. 

Bill White came to 
Vermont from Sch- 
enectady, New York, 
last summer to take a 
two-day weekend in- 
troduction to kayak¬ 
ing with Vermont Off 
Beat, which runs 
worlcshops around the 
State. 

"The reason I came 
is Tm too old to pick 
up a canoe now," 
ąuipped White, who is 
in his 70s. He was joined by Frank As- 
catigno, 77, from the Bronx, a veteran 
canoeist who did the entire Hudson 


River back in 
1934. Both 
showed just how 
young they were 
— and why 
kayaking is a 
sport all can en- 
joy. 

After a morn- 
ing orientation, 
White, Ascatigno 
and five other 
neophytes led by 
two instructors 
put in at Basin 
Harbor in Ferris- 
burgh. Paddling 
along the shore, a 
bright sun beam- 
ing down, the 
paddlers head 
north, bumping 
into each other 
occasionally as they 
try to get the hang of 
steering the unfamil- 
iar boats. 

At North Harbor at 
the Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum, 
they puli in, strucle by 
an unusual sight: the 
Revolutionary War 
gunboat Philadelphia 
II tied up at a pier, 
pennants flapping 
from her tali wooden- 
mast. As the boats 
cluster around the wa- 
terline of the 55-foot 
replica, one of the cu- 
rators stops to chat 
about the battle of 
Valcour Island and 
the key role of Lalce 
Champlain's Ameri¬ 
can fleet in buying 
time for the Ameri- 
cans to prepare to de- 
feat the British. 

Frank Ascatigno 
sits in his boat, soak- 
ing up the scene and 
the history and the 
feel of his kayak, an 
obvious convert to the 
sport. 

"This is great. It's 
everything I ex- 
pected," he says. 


In 1986, writer Andrew L. Nemethy pad- 
dled the length of Lakę Champlain in a 
touring kayak. 



KAYAK 

CIIHCTIIIS 

Canoe and Kayak Day 
will be held June II at 
Burlington’s Community 
Boathouse on the water- 
front. For information, 
cali Canoe Imports at 
(802) 985-2992, or the 
boathouse at (802) 865- 
3377. 

For club information, 
write to the Champlain 
Kayak Club at 89 Caro- 
line Street, Burlington, 
VT 05401. 

The following are outfit- 
ters who offer guided 
kayaking trips and lessons 
around Vermont: 

Clearwater Sports in 
Waitsfield, (802)496-2718. 

U miale Outfitters in 
Stowe, (802)253-2317. 

Vermont Off Beat, P.O. 
Box 4366, South Burling¬ 
ton, VT 05406-4366, 
(802) 863-2535. 
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SOOT, SWEAT - AND 

HISTORY 


By Ed Barna 

Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 
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F or amateur archaeologist Vic- 
tor Rolando, the massive old 
stone and brick blast furnace 
near the Neshobe River in For- 
est Dale has special significance. 

Before it fell silent for the last time 
in 1865, this fire-breathing behemoth 
sent its roar for miles through the 
countryside. Molten iron flowed from 
the arches of its 30-foot-high tower 
onto molded beds of sand to form axes, 
draft chains, wagon parts, stoves, ket- 
tles, skillets, rods and fiat irons. 

Rolando knows all these details inti- 
mately, from the sources of the iron 
ore to the shipping manifests for fin- 
ished products. But this relic means 
morę to him than that. It is the em- 
bodiment of a fact he has labored tire- 
lessly to document: that iron-making 
was as much a part of early Vermont 
as subsistence farming, sheep raising 
and ąuarrying. 

In the course of his long and unpaid 
work, Rolando has become the ac- 
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knowledged expert on YermonPs early 
industrial days, the one person who 
pulled together the fading history of 
this period to produce a coherent pic- 
ture of a Vermont unknown to most 
people. 

Over the past 20 years, during the 
many archaeology forays from his 
home in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, he 
came repeatedly to the blast furnace in 
Forest Dale, a vil- 
lage in the Rutland 
County town of 
Brandon. The 
Northern New 
England Chapter of 
the Society for In¬ 
dustrial Archaeol¬ 
ogy, of which 
Rolando is trea- 
surer, gathered 
there in 1988 to ex- 
cavate the aban- 
doned industrial 
yillage around the 
furnace. Vermont's 
Division for His¬ 
torie Preservation 
chose the site as 
the best place to in- 
terpret Yermon^s 


role in the early Industrial Revolution. 
And Rolando chose a photo of the blast 
furnace for the cover of his epic 1992 
book, 200 Years of Soot and Sweat: 
The History and Archeology of Ver- 
mont’s Iron, Charcoal, and Limę In¬ 
dustries. 

The book was the capstone on 
Rolando's effort to show that the re- 
mains studied by industrial archaeolo- 
gists, grubby and worlcaday as they 
may seem at first glance, are keys to 
Yermon^s identity — just as much as 
the mansions the iron industry helped 
finance. 

"The complex stories of Vermont's 
once thriving iron, charcoal and lime- 
stone producing in- 
dustries lay virtu- 
ally forgotten in 
forest and field, in 
libraries and attics, 
until Vic's exhaus- 
tive efforts brought 
this part of Yer- 
mont's heritage to 
light," wrote State 
archaeologist Gio- 
vanna Peebles in 
the foreword to 
Rolando's book. 
"... There is no 
ąuestion that Yic's 
devoted and extra- 
ordinary efforts — 
all on a volunteer 
basis — have im- 
measurably en- 


Industrial archaeologist 
Victor Rolando , at the hase 
ofthe Forest Dale blast furnace. 
Belozu, limę kiln in Leicester. 
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riched our knowledge." 

Rolandom love of industrial history 
began when he was growing up in the 
Hudson River Valley around Albany, 
New York. Gradually he became fasci- 
nated with the many abandoned places 
he found in the area. In high school, he 
rode his bike to explore old buildings, 
wharves, and factories. When the 
weather was had, he'd hang around the 
New York State Museum in Albany. 

With time, high school, college and 
career responsibilities eclipsed that 
early interest. But it returned in the 
early 1960s: On a Sunday drive, 
Rolando noticed a Street in Richmond, 
Massachusetts, called Furnace Road. 
Struck by the name, he drove along it 
and found an early 19th century blast 
furnace. Soon he was back in school, 
getting a degree in history. 

But his interest became a passion 
when he discovered Vermont, a State 
he describes as a "time capsule" for in¬ 
dustrial archaeology. "I would find 
things in Vermont that predated al- 
most anything I could find in Massa¬ 
chusetts and New York, where most 
of them evolved into later sites," he 
said. 

Rolando met members of the state's 
Division for Historie Preservation at a 
University of Vermont conference in 
1978. They warmly welcomed his pas¬ 
sion for industrial archaeology. They 
were interested and helpful; they sent 
him promised documentation forms 
instead of forgetting all about them as 
Massachusetts officials often did. 
Eventually Rolando decided to focus 
his research on Vermont rather than 
Massachusetts and New York. 

Soon, he realized he was onto some- 
thing important. He found that in ad- 
dition to burning forests for potash, 
Vermont's settlers had built charcoal 
kilns all over the mountains, either 
crude soil-covered piles where dry 
wood fires drove the gases from green 
wood, or morę efficient stone domes 
that did the same job. But what did 
they do with all the charcoal? 

Rolando ąuickly discovered that 
iron ore — both "bog iron" and higher 
grade hematite — had been abundant, 
and that charcoal had been the fuel 
that fed the ravenous energy appetite 
of a considerable iron industry in the 
days before coal and railroads remade 
the industrial landscape. He found 
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many simple "bloomery" forges, and 
he was able to document the existence 
of at least 36 blast furnaces, 12 of 
which existed as visible remains, and 
six of which (two in Bennington, one 
each in East Dorset, Pittsford, Troy, 
and Forest Dale) were still present as 
recognizable structures. 

The limę kilns were something of a 
bonus. Informants lcept mentioning 
them, thinking that they were old 
ironworks, though some limę opera- 
tions continued into the 1970s. Fi- 
nally, Rolando decided to document 
that little-known chapter of Vermont 
history as well. Lately, he has taken on 
the challenge of researching the briclc 
industry, whose products were used in 
both blast furnaces and kilns. 

Deceptively unathletic in appear- 
ance, Rolando is in fact a relentless 
trekker, one of those people who can 
push on and on without food or drink. 
He has come to lcnow the state's refor- 
ested hinterlands as do few others ex- 
cept gamę wardens, foresters and gin- 
seng hunters. You may have seen him 
at some remote roadside turnoff, a 
medium-sized man sporting a hefty 
mustache and wearing a battered pork 
pie hat. When he traded his last car in, 
at 120,000 miles, the dealer handed 
him $200 and told him to get the thing 
off the lot. The engine had literally 
fallen out, thanks to various backroad 
adventures, and Rolando had held it in 
with wire and two-by-fours. 

After haunting town offices and li- 
braries, ąuestioning older residents, 
and asking the local children — 'They 
know where things are, even if they 
don't know what they are" — he has 
walked countless spirals through the 
woods, watching intently for bits of 
ore, slag and charcoal that others over- 
look. He has followed slag trails up 
streams until the slag vanishes, then 
gone overland to find their sources. On 
the remote hillsides of long-abandoned 
hamlets, he has spotted the telltale 
rings of so many collapsed charcoal- 
burning mounds that he has become 
bored with finding them. 

Just as impressively, Rolando's re- 
search has illuminated the social pat- 
terns of the iron industry. He uncov- 
ered a sort of interlocking directorate 
of investments, marriages and trade 
that linked iron families in Vermont 
with the industry across Lakę Cham- 


plain in New York State. Ownerships, 
products madę, buyers, transportation 
routes, are all detailed in the smali 
print of his 296-page book. 

Rolando had to organize the amaz- 
ing array of facts he had accumulated 
over the years, sort through thousands 
of photographs, diagrams, reproduc- 
tions of old advertisements, and maps, 
and produce a glossary and a detailed 
index. Getting his encyclopedic ac- 
count published commercially, or 
even through a university press, proved 
an impossible dream. "Tm not a pro- 
fessor at a major university in the 
Northeast," Rolando notes. "Tm not 
an eminent archaeologist. Tm writing 
about something that editors generally 
don't know what it is, in a State so 
smali they don't know where it is." 

In the end, Rolando, then 60, retired 
in 1992 from his job as a technical edi- 
tor with General Electric, and moved 
to Manchester. He established Moun- 
tain Publications, obtained a smali 
grant from the Vermont Statehood Bi- 
centennial Commission, and enlisted 
the support of the Vermont Archaeo- 
logical Society as nominał publisher. 
Then he invested $40,000 from a GE 
job-phaseout program to produce 1,500 
copies of the book, of which he has 
sińce sold morę than a thousand. But 
making money was never his goal; 
knowledge and understanding were. 

Rolando's efforts won national 
recognition when the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History 
gave him its Award of Merit, perhaps 
the highest award an amateur histo- 
rian can achieve, an honor usually re- 
served for organizations. In nominat- 
ing him, Castleton State College ar¬ 
chaeologist David Starbuck wrote that 
Rolando's research "unąuestionably 
represents the most thorough inven- 
tory ever conducted of the iron, char¬ 
coal, and limę industries in any State 
in this country. In conducting this 
work, he has greatly helped to sensi- 
tize Vermonters to the importance of 
their industrial heritage and has en- 
couraged all of us to seek out and pro- 
tect these endangered historical re- 
sources." 

• 

Rolando continues to find new iron 
production sites, and others may be 
taking up the work. Lately, he has re- 
ceived so many invitations to speak to 
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teatime in our lovely Yictorian 
home and be enchanted by our 
aelection of fine gifta. 

Be our gueat and treat youraelf 
to the hmirioua hoapitality 
of our Bed and Breakfaat auite. 


PR1 - Boa 31 A. Chester, VT 05143 
Located just oPf The ęreen 
(802)875-4767 
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Enjoy the Villages o/Arlington, Shaftsbury & Sunderland 


West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 



Visit a special 
\ “Peace of 

Vermont” and 
experience 
the finesl in Yermonl 
country lodging and 
dining. 


l 

For reservations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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Country Willows 

c. 1850 
Listed on the 
National Register 
of Historie Places 
Arlington's Historie Distriet 
(800) 796-2585 
(802) 375-0019 


Carrying on a familys tradition of innkeeping 


Inn on Cwered Bńdge Green 



c. 1792 

For mer korne of 
Norman Rockwell 
On the Batten Kill 
(800) 726-9480 
(802) 375 9489 


Visit the Vermont that lives in your imagination...visit Shafts¬ 
bury, Sunderland and Arlington, hometown of famous Ameri¬ 
can artist and illustrator Norman Rockwell. These villages pro- 
vided a backdrop against which Rockwell could say, “Vermont 
is inspiration to my work.” He chose this area to settle in from 
1939-1953, residing in two different houses on the banks of the 
famous Battenkill. 

The same special world that surrounded Rockwell still exists 
very much unchanged for visitors to explore today. Picturesque 
farmland, covered bridges over meandering rivers, scenie bike 
routes, wildemess hiking paths, country roads lined with wild- 
flowers and boundless natural beauty are here. 

On June 17-18, visit Arlington’s celebration of its early history 
for Ethan Allen Days: roasts, a historie battle re-enaetment, a 
crafts fair, and an antiąues show. Later in the summer on Au¬ 
gust 12-13th, at Arlington Parks and Recreation, the annual Ar¬ 
lington Arts and Crafts Fair will be held. 

We invite you to bring the Vermont that lives in your imagi- 
nation to life. Visit our countryside, our shops, our inns, our 
lodgings and restaurants, or perhaps our Ethan Allen Days 
events. YouTl have an “illustration in your own memory to trea- 
sure forever.” 


To Manchester 
Christmas Days • j 

SUNDERi 


W. ARLINGTON 

• Inn on • West 
Covered Mountain 
Bridge Inn 


GUI- 


Green 


LAND 

Battenkill Inn 
Battenkill Canoe 

E. ARLINGTON 

Musie Box 


* Arlington Inn 


Shop 

» Candle Mili 
»Happy 
Cook 


ARLINGTON Coun,r v willows 


dh 


the chocolate barn • 

SHAFTSBURY 

To Bennington 





(( Jlxe ,^-z%fincjtoT2_Jnn 

Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
An elegant and romantic, full-service 
country inn located in the heart 
of historie Arlington. 

Historie Rte. 7A. Arlington, VT M©bil 

♦♦♦ 1-800-443-9442 
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the chocolate barn 



Two floors of fine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combined with 56 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figurines, a mouthwatering and memorable shop! 
Open daily. We ship. Historie Route 7A, Shaftsbury. 
(802)375-6928. 
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Distinctive Canoe 



Daytrips on the Batten Kill and 
Inn-to-Inn tours throughout 
Vermont, Canada & Costa Rica 

BattenKill Canoe Ltd 

Historie Rte 7A, Arlington VT 05250 
802.362.2800 or 800.421.5268 

Cali for our free 20 page color brochure 
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The Battenkill Inn 

(802) 362-4213 (800) 441-1628 



Sweeping Lawns and Mountain Views Minutes 
from Manchester Village. Ali Rooms with Private 
Baths and Fine Antiąues. Sumptuous Breakfasts 
served in Dramatic Dining Rooms. 

A Vermont Country Retreat 
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50.000 candles 

5 from all 
over the 
world. 
You can 
even dip your own. 

The Candle Mili 

EAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
1-800-772-3759 
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The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


Christmas 

D^ 


We feature COLLECT1BLE SANTAS - 
one-ofa-kind pieces and limited editions 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept 56 
Snów Village and Heritage Village 

• MASTER DEALER for Vaillancourt Folk Art 

Christmas Omaments &. Collectibles 


Located on Historie Rte 7A 
between Manchester &. Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 am - 530 pm 
(802) 362-2516 AmEx / Visa / MC / Discover 
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the 

Happy 

Cook 

Euerything 
imaginable for the 
cook, including 
1,000 cookbooks 


Candle Mili Village 
East Arlington, Vermont 
(802) 375-2802 
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historical societies, archaeologists, and 
foresters that he has had to turn some 
down. No longer is it conceivable that 
a scrap drive might remove the iron 
bands from an old blast furnace, as 
happened in Forest Dale, or that a 
highway construction crew might dy- 
namite such a structure to get building 
stones, as happened there in the 1950s. 

"Pve madę my point," Rolando said, 
"there was a lot of industry here at one 
time, which I don't think a lot of Ver- 
monters realize." 


For Morę 
Information 

R olando's book, 200 Years of 
Soot and Sweat: The History 
and Archeology of Veimont’s 
Iron, Charcoal, and Limę Industries, 
is available at Vermont bookstores or 
by writing to Mountain Publications, 
P.O. Box 1812, Manchester Center, VT 
05255. It costs $32.95 in paperback, 
$39.95 hardback, plus 5 percent Ver- 
mont sales tax. 

Rolando did not write it as a guide 
because he feared that casual souvenir 
collectors, professional "pothunters" 
or vandals might damage the historical 
resources described. But the book gives 
generał directions and methods that a 
serious student can use in combina- 
tion with local directions. 

The Vermont Division for Historie 
Preservation has on display at the 
Calvin Coolidge Birthplace in Ply¬ 
mouth Notch a growing collection of 
cast iron objects madę in Vermont fur- 
naces. They will form the nucleus of 
exhibits at an interpretive center the 
State plans to build at the Forest Dale 
blast furnace site, given to the State by 
Welland Horn, whose family once op- 
erated the furnace. 

The American Precision Museuin in 
Windsor focuses on YermonCs indus- 
trial past. This former armory shows 
how inventors in the lower Connecti¬ 
cut River Valley madę the area world- 
renowned as a source of precision 
tools, rifles, and other mechanical de- 
vices. The museum is open Monday- 
Friday 9 a.m.-5 p.m., weekends and 
holidays 10 a.m.-4 p.m., May 20-No- 
vember 1 ; tel. (802) 674-5781. Admis- 
sion charged. 


Writer Ed Barna lives in Brandon, not far 
from the Forest Dale furnace. 



Sponsored by National Life of Yermont in support of The Yermont Community Foundation. 


Vermont’s idea of a really great 
shopping mail is one that you don't 
have to drive to or see if you don’t 
want to. One that fits into your 
Schedule, is open any time and 
stocked with morę choices than 
you’d expect. 

Where is it? CYBERMONT, 

Vermont’s own version of 
cyberspace is as dose as your 
Computer. CYBERMONT features 
great destinations-ski resorts, inns, 
museums, Vermont-made products, 
and much morę! 

It even makes Vermont 
what it may not always be: 
accessible. So, skip the driving 
and those big-city hassles. 
Visit CYBERMONT today, 
tonight or whenever it best 
suits you. YouTI be glad 
you stopped by. 


S/ 
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The Vermont Community 
Foundation Makes it Easy 


TheVermont 
Community Foundation 

Route 30, P.O. Box 30 
Middlebury, Yermont 05753 


You can help ensure 
Vermont’s futurę by establish- 
ing a charitable fund at 
The Vermont Community 
Foundation. This is a gift 
that keeps giving. It grows 
tax-free while providing for 
annual grants to serve your 
charitable interests. 

Your fund will reach into the 
lifetimes of our great-great- 
grandchildren and beyond. 


Investment management, 
recordkeeping, tax reporting, 
and a number of other 
services are provided by The 
Vermont Community 
Foundation. Its like having 
your own private Foundation 
— without the administrative 
hurdens or big expenses. Help 
to ensure Vermont’s futurę. 
Please cali 802-462-3355. 
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Vermoiit 

AMractions 


Vacation with Vermont's 
best and visit these fine Ver- 
mont attractions. See fa- 
mous Vermont Products 
while they’re being madę 
and rediscover your heritage 
through world-class muse- 
ums. Exp!ore Vermont’s 
spectacular 
country side 
and experi- 
ence its nat- 
ural beauty. 



TIMBER 

YILLAGE 



ANTIOUE CENTER 
COUNTRY STORĘ 
ARTS & CRAFTS 

OPEN YEAR ROUND • 7 DAYS A WEEK 

VERMONT’S SHOPPING 
& DINING ATTRACTION 

For morę information cali or write us: 

P.O. Box 0730 Quechee, Vt. 05059 
1-802-295-1550 
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Discoier one of America ’s 
best kept Maritime secrets... 

— SŁ 


Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum 


Historical Exhibiłs 
Nautical Archaeology 
Boałbuilding Courses 
& Workshops 
Smali Boat Show 
July 8-9,1995 

For information cali the Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum at Basin Harbor, VT 05491. (802) 475-2022. 
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Pver 200 Crafts and 
Antiąues Booths 


MRy At Kennedy 
Brothers" 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiąues and Food. 
Everything from Jewelry to Monogramming. 
Wrought Iron to the Kennedy Brothers 
Woodenware Outlet, Vermont Marble to Mapie 
Syrup. A Ben & Jerry’s Scoop Shop and the 
Owl’s Basket Deli are here for delightful snacks. 
Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Just off Rt. 7) (802)877-2975 
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USA 


PUTNEY, VT 

Visit with Santa, 
his elves, Rudolph 
and his animal friends. 
Christmas Shops, 
Rides, Shows & 
Demonstrations, 
and much morę. 

OPEN MAY 27 - DECEMBER 24 

Rte. 5 Between Exits 4 and 5 off 1-91 
GATE OPENS 10:00 A.M. VISIT THE IGLOO 
PANCAKE HOUSE 8:00 A.M. AND THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE SHOP OPEN DAILY 9:30 - 5:00 

802-387-5550 
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ONE GREAT DAY! 


Experience breathtaking Vermont vistas and covered bridges 
while enjoying one, two or all three of these great Vermont 
attractions. See the World’s Largest Marble Museum, a Mid 
19th Century Architectural Masterpiece, and learn “The Story 
of Mapie Sugaring”, all just minutes from Rutland, VT. The morę 
you see, the morę you save! For morę 
information cali (802) 483-9414. 

One Great Tour • One Great Price 


rnr tal 



l/ermont Marble Exhibit 
Wilson Castle 

New England Mapie Museum 


THE GREEN MOUNTAEM FLYER 

Southern Yermont ’s scenie train ride 



Open Memoriał Day Weekend May 27-29. 
Summer Schedule: July 1 - September 4. 
(Closecl Monday except on holidays.) 

Fali Schedule: September 16 - Óctober 15. 
(7 days a week.) Fali Foliage Specials. Cali 
(802) 463-3069 or write: 

Green Mt. Railroad 
P.O. Box 498, 1 Depot Street 
Bellows Falls, VT 0Ś101 
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HOWTOWALK 

ONWATER 



TJWE THE UKE 
CHAMPUIN FERRIES! 

We’ll connect you to shopping, 
concerts, museums, historical tours, 
biking, rafting, fishing, hiking and 
great scenery. Also ask about our 
cruises and private charters. 
PLATTSBURGH / GRAND ISLE 
Open All Year 
PORT KENT/BURLINGTON 
Open Mid May Thru Mid Oct. 
ESSEX / CHARLOTTE 
Open April Thru Dec. 

802-864-9804 


lakę 

A champlain • 

fernes 
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Two great ways to 
get down Bromley! 

DćvalKartsl First In the USI 

A/de our mountaln traltsl 

Alplne Sllde 

A famlly favorlte tor 19 yaarsl 

Crafts Bazaar Theatre for Kids Hiking 
Minutes from fabulous outlet shopping 

BROMLEY 

M O U N T A I N 
Route 11, Manchester, VT 802-824-5522 
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FAIRBANKS 

MUSEUM & PLANETARIUM 

Discover northern New England’s largest 
natural science collections, plus... 

• toys, tools, dolls 

• dinosaurs, weapons, the 
Civil War 

• summer Children's Naturę 
Corner, Vermont's only 
Planetarium, and morę! 

It’s family fun at its best! Open daily. 

M AIN STREET, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 
802 748-2372 

1-91 and 1-93 in Vermont's scenie Northeast Kingdom 
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See the Forest. 


for the natural beauty 
for the adventure 
for the wildlife 


Weil show you the way... 

Green Mountain National Forest 




Forest Supen/isors Office 
231 North Main Street 
Rutland, VT 05701 
(802) 747-6700 


Offices also in Middlebury, 
Manchester & Rochester, VT. 
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HISTORIC CRUISES 

sailing daily from 

larr \i{i:i-;*s point, siiokeiiam. vt 

and FORT TICONDEROGA. NA 

802-897-5331 
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Robert Todd Lincoln’s “Hildene” home of Abraham 
Lincoln’s descendants until 1975. Tour the restored 
Georgian Revival mansion, hear the 1908 Aeolian 
organ. Original furnishings and personal family 
effeets. Picturesąue views from the formal garden. 
Daily mid-May through October from 9:30, 
last tour at 4:00. 

Rte. 7A, Manchester Village 
_ ( 802 ) 362-1788 
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VERMONT RAPTOR CENTER 


At Vf BMONT fcSTTIUTE Of NATU0AI *OENC€ 

EXPERIENCE CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERSWITH 
BIRDS OF PREY 

EXPLORE NATURĘ 

- TRAILS 
-PICNIC AREA 

- EXHIBfTS 

- DEMONSTRATIONS 


CWRCHHLLPOAD.WOOOSTOCX.VT OBOP 1 80*467-277* 
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The Spinning Wheel 

South of Stowe 

Home of the Wooden Bear 
and other Chain 
Saw Carvings 

Visit our unique Gift Shop 

• VT Crafts - Dollhouses & 
Miniaturę Accessories 

Stop into our Native American Shop 

Dreamcatchers, Mandellas, etc. 

Route 100 • Waterbury Center • VT. 05677 
802-244-8883 
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MUSELJM 



Discouer 19th century farm life 
at one of this country’s 
premier agricultural museums 

• working dairy farm 
• extensive farm life exhibits 
• restored & furnished farm house 
• daily programs and activities 

Open c/ai/y, April 29 - Oct. 31, 10 am - 5 pm 
Woodstock. Vermont • 802/457-2356 
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/fQ[if\ Rock of Ages 

{ Of J Barre, VT 05641 

Męty 


Yisitors Center 


Open May 1-Oct. 31 
Hours: Mon.- Sat. 8:30 - 5:00 
Sunday Noon - 5:00 

Information • Exhibits • Gifts • Free admission 


Narrated Quarrv Shuttle Tour 

Mon.-Fri. 9:00-3:00. June - Mid-October 
See the worlds largest granite ąuarry in operation 

(802) 476-3119 

Exit 6 o(T 1-89 
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IN LOVE WITH LLAMAS 

Continued from page 33 

exuberantly in all directions. Then he 
j discovered he could scatter the cows 
j before him. It was not long before the 
I Waddses received a telephone cali 
from their neighbor. 

O J. and Carol Cain of Essex have 
| somewhat morę acreage. They are 
preparing to breed and sell llamas as a 
retirement business, to keep active 
while earning extra income. O.J. is an 
IBM scientist and Carol works for an 
office design firm. But they grew up on 
farms and enjoy agriculture. Dairy 
cows, they decided, would tie them 
down. With llamas, they will be freer. 
They already have a business name: 
Winsome Woollies Llama Farm. 

Some llama owners have entered 
the gourmet llama packing business. 
For instance, Gale and John Birutta, of 
Windy Hill Farm in Groton, propri- 
etors of Madę in Vermont Llamas, 
conduct pacie trips through Groton 
State Forest, complete with gourmet 
lunches. They also offer farm vaca- 
tions — guests learn about llamas by 
helping to care for them. And they 
have an unusual sideline: they pack 
dried llama manure into decorative 
two-pound bags, which Gale says look 
like "gourmet coffee bags." Growers of 
house plants pay $10 apiece for "Llama 
Au Naturale Organie Fertilizer." 

Only the imagination limits llama 
uses. Bill and Laurie Samal, of Cold 
Hollow Llamas in Belvidere, both 
foresters, also operate a gourmet llama 
packing business. They offer such 
llama-toted lunches as poached 
salmon with avocado mayonnaise, 
marinated lamb strips in mint chili 
sauce, and peach soup, followed by 
chocolate-covered cheesecake. Their 
work is varied, but the most memo- 
rable event was a wedding shower. 

Shower-goers flew in from across 
the country and stayed at Jay Peak be¬ 
fore following the llamas laden with 
| food and wedding gifts into the forest. 
"No silly decorations at this shower," 
says Laurie. However, the bride's and 
groom's mothers both were puzzled. 

"What does one wear to a llama trek 
wedding shower?" they wondered. 

Laurie's answer was: "Wear your 
sneakers, Ma." c 


Joyce Rogers Wolkomir is a freąuent Ver- 
mont Life contributor. She lives in East 
Montpelier, without llamas. 
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ni v&sti<sst /-cf 

i o th anniversary 


Downtown Burlington 

Just off the Church Street Marketplace between 
Burlington Sąuare Mail & The Radisson Hotel 


June 23 June 24 June 25 

llam-llpm llam-llpm llam-6pm 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 


DESTINATION 
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r hanks to improved breeding, feeding and trimming 
practices, today's beef is 27% leaner than it used to 
be. To enjoy beef in a heart-healthy diet: 

i Select lean cuts - those with loin or round in their 
name. The leanest beef cuts, eye of round and top 
round, have only 1.2 grams morę fat per 3 oz. serving 
than chicken breast without the skin (4.2 grams com- 
pared to 3 grams)! The differences in cholesterol and 
saturated fat content are also negligible. 


Keep servings moderate - 3 ounces per portion, 
about the size of a deck of cards. Keep daily total to 
6 ounces or less. 

i Use low-fat preparation methods: Trim all 
separable fat before cooking. Cook on a grill or rack, 
so fat can drip away. Marinate less tender cuts, or cook 
them in liquid. Avoid adding fat while cooking. 

You can eat heart-healthy beef this summer! We'll be 
happy to send you recipe ideas for preparing lean meats. 
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Cart Meals: 

The Taste of Summer 

By Susan Keese 




A s Vermont's Italian ice 
king, Jimmy De Pierro 
commands a tiny kingdom 
at best. His fleet of big-wheeled 
wooden carts and striped um- 
brellas — one of the first signs of 
spring in downtown Montpelier 
— has expanded to five in the 
decade sińce he first peddled his 
fresh fruit Italian ices at the 
Plainfield Fourth of July Paradę 
in 1984. Nowadays, Jimmy's 
carts are not only in Montpelier 
but at City Hall Park in Burling¬ 
ton and at festivals and fairs 
throughout the State. Rutland's 
ethnic festival in June is a par- 
ticular favorite. There are people 
in Rutland who have actually 
heard of Italian ice. Elsewhere in 
the State, De Pierro says, it's an 
educational process: "You go to 
the Northeast Kingdom and they 
say, 'Italian ice? Is it spicy?' " 

Lilce other Vermont Street vendors, 
De Pierro talks often about leaving 
New England for a warmer climate 
and year-round crowds big enough to 
support him in a manner he'd like. He 
spealcs wistfully of the streets of New 
York, where no one has to tell the cus- 
tomers that you don't eat Italian ice 
with a plastic spoon ("The whole mys- 
tiąue of Italian ice is sąuishing the 
cup," he maintains.) 

But each fali when the leaves turn 
he is lured in for another winter. Year 
after year, like other winter-weary Ver- 
monters, he's back on the streets on 


I missed, is a sampling from that 
trek. 

In Vermont's Capital, the place 
to be at noontime on a sunny 
day is the courtyard of Christ 
Church on State Street, one 
błock west of Main. Jimmy's 
Italian Ice is there, peddling that 
ineffable fruity taste in a paper 
cup until 3 p.m., when De Pierro 
rolls his cart to Main Street to 
catch the late-day shoppers. A 
-flute ąuartet plays Bach sonatas 
pon the sidewalk. A few brown- 
gbaggers congregate on benches 
poutside the church, and lunch 
Ibuyers gather around Le Bon 
“Temps Roulette, a pushcart spe- 
gcializing in spicy food from 
Łaround the world. Jim Olinger, 
j owner and chef, changes his cui- 
sine every weelc: Caribbean, 
Southeast Asian, Middle East. 
("Once he had octopus. That 
took guts," a lo- 
cal contractor re- 
marks between 
bites). Tourists, 
tradespeople, 
public figures linę 
up two abreast on 
the sidewalk for 
01inger's Indone- 
sian chicken sa- 
tay or green curry 
noodles. Olinger even offers aprons so 
that patrons can return to work un- 
splotched. 

No city in Yermont is morę serious 


Jimmy De Pierro serues another happy customer on 
the streets of Montpelier. Below, Lois Bodoky, 
Burlington's famous Hot Dog Lady. 

the first nice day of spring. 

Despite the obvious drawbacks, Yer¬ 
mont holds a certain appeal for Street 
vendors. The streets may not be paved 
with gold, but they are relatively 
crime-free. And while Vermont lacks a 
significant urban tradition, it has a tra- 
dition of enthusiastic public assembly 
and a native thrift that recognizes the 
value of a sunny day. When the 
weather is fine, there's a mood of cele- 
bration in Vermont's public spaces. 

Recently, I conducted my own tour 
of the state's lunch wagon and push¬ 
cart farę. Here, with apologies to those 
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Cabot offers you four ways to enjoy their 
award-winning Vermont dairy products... 

1. Go straight to the factory. See Americas best cheddar being 
madę! After a pretty country ride along Route 215, you’11 arrive in Cabot — where 
our Visitors’ Center is waiting to welcome youyfcactory tours every day. The gift 
shop alone is a tasty experience! Creamery Tour Hours: June 15 - Oct. 15: 

Open daily 9 am - 5 pm; Sunday 11 am - 4 pm. $1 admission per person, 
children under 12 free. 

2. Make a left at the Annex just beyond Ben & Jerry’s 
factory. If you’re heading towards Sto we on Route 100. You’11 find great 
Cabot cheese products and plenty of traditional Vermont food products. 

Annex Hours: 9 am - 6 pm daily. 

3. Stop at your grocery. Most carry Cabot products: cheese, of course, 
but also butter, sour cream, yogurt, whipped cream, and morę. Make surę and 
bring some home! 

4. Give us your address - we’ll come to you! 

Just cali 1-800-639-3198 for your catalog. 


\ 
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Stcwants 

§ł\ops 

We are doser to you espedally 



• Open 7 days a week • Quality dairy products 

• Food to go & cones for • Friendly service 
all your snacking needs . Self-service gas 


Arlington, Bennington, Fair Haven, 
Poultney, Pownal, Rutland & West Rutland 
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about its public space than Burlington, 
and no Vermont city has morę Street 
vendors on any given day. 

Burlington's oldest and most venera- 
ble rolling lunch is Beansie's, a 1942 
school bus which for 50 years has 
broadcast its greasily aromatic mes- 
sage from a parking spot near Battery 
Park, overlooking Lakę Champlain. 
Serious French fry aficionados know 
that Beansie's homemade fries are the 
best in downtown Burlington (at least). 
The original Beansie retired in 1989, 
but his secrets — including his recipe 
for the Michigan, a wiener bathed in 
Beansie's exclusive meat sauce — 
changed hands with the business. 

On the UVM campus, mobile meal 
units rumbie year round into desig- 
nated curbside spots on University 
Place. Students linę up outside Ahli 
Baba's Kabob Shop for "awesome" 
falafel or eggplant gyros with Tzatiki 
sauce. TheyTe served by two former 
UVM students in a Chevy van painted 
with minarets and flying carpets. Ahli 
Baba's also travels to concerts and fairs 
around the State, and there is now an 
Ahli Baba's restaurant at 163 Main 
Street, opened with proceeds from 
sales madę at last summeTs Grateful 
Dead concert. 

Other UVM favorites include PanTs 
Deli and Rinaldi's, a converted bread 
truck whose black and yellow awning 
offers bleary-eyed scholars a warm 
place to wait in linę for coffee and ba- 
con-egg-and-cheese sandwiches as 
early as 7 a.m. 

Burlington^ Church Street Market- 
place is a mecca for cart meals. Mexi- 
can food lovers can opt for steamed 
burritos from the Burrito Company or 
try grilled Mexican food from Hasta 
Mańana, a pink and purple pushcart 
specializing in fajitas madę with mari- 
nated chicken or beef. (Try some 
pineapple chunks with your hot sauce 
and Hasta Mańana's lemonade, fresh- 
sąueezed right before your eyes.) An- 
other standout on Church Street is Pe¬ 
ter Bandito's Original Thai Sticks. The 
chicken on a stick, slathered with Pe¬ 
ter Bandito's golden Hot Thai Sateh 
Sauce, is tender and delicious but 
packs a wallop. Peter Bandito's also oc- 
casionally skewers swordfish, shrimp 
and mąko shark. 

No one on Church Street does a 
steadier business than Lois Bodoky, 
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known to one and all as The Hot Dog 
Lady. Her stainless Steel cart — Lo-Jo's 
Yuin Yums, it's called — has been on 
the Street for 23 years. Bodoky, who is 
in her seventies, owned a hair styling 
salon on Church Street that burned 
down in 1972. Her high-piled white 
hair and artful makeup testify to her 
former calling. "She's an institution," 
says a nearby cotton candy vendor, as 
Bodoky serves up franks with kraut. 

Manchester Center is another kind 
of public space, where fashionable out- 
let Stores lure shoppers from all over. 
Bargain hunters can fuel up on home- 
made biscotti and lemon espresso bars 
at Baker's Garden, a cappuccino cart 
parked outside the J. Crew Outlet, or 
enjoy pasta salad and homemade blue- 
berry buckie at Aunt Holly's Banquet 
in The Hub parking lot on Route 7A. 
Nancy Lenhardt does a fast-paced busi¬ 
ness at the town's main intersection, 
selling hot dogs, spicy sausage and 
bratwurst from a pushcart labeled 
"Nan-Z.” Homemade relishes, top 
ąuality meats and her breezy conversa- 
tion are only part of her recipe for suc- 
cess. The real secret is speed, she says. 
'Tve got something they can eat while 
they're walking, so they don't lose any 
time between shops." 

Brattleboro is probably the only Ver- 
mont town where a hot dog vendor be- 
came a local folk hero. Art Lettieri of 
Art's Cart ("Every dog a worlc of art") 
prevented a disaster when a beer trucie 
lost its brakes on the hill above the 
shopping district one busy Saturday 
just before Christmas in 1984. Art was 
selling dogs at the corner of Main 
Street and High when he heard the ap- 
proaching honks and ran into the Street 
waving everyone out of the way. Sec- 
onds later the truck skidded around 
the corner and crashed on its side in 
the middle of the town's busiest inter¬ 
section. The event was immortalized 
in a ballad by Vermont folksinger Mar- 
garet MacArthur. Lettieri later sold his 
hot dog stand and ran, unsuccessfully, 
for the State legislature. 

Art's replacement is a trim, cheerful 
woman named Ruth Ann Chalifour, 
who does a brisk lunchtime business 
on Main Street under the clock at the 
Bank of Vermont. 

Around the corner, on Elliot Street, 
is Mideast Feast, a falafel cart operated 
by Gaił Murray, a New Englander with 



We believe financial performance must be 
an integral part of socially responsible 
investing. Without it, good intentions 
have little impact. We seek, and find, 
companies who share that vision. 

Clients of Prentiss Smith & Co. have 
been enjoying a steady return of 9% and 
4 better for the past 13 years. 

If your portfolio is greater than $50,000 , and you would like 
to know morę about Prentiss Smith & Co., cali Trudy Walker 
Campbell, 802-254-2913. 

PRENTISS 
SMITH & C0. 

Socially Responsible Portfolio Management 103 Main St., Brattleboro, VT 05301 

Past performance is no guarantee of futurę results. 



WILL MOSES 

Saw Mili Pond 


. . . whittling away the hours 
at the old saw mili. 

A limited edition (500) litho- 
graph signed and numbered by 
Will Moses. 


“Saw Mili Pond ” 


Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd. 

Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 
(Just off Rte. 22) 

Mon.-Fri. 9-4, Sat. 10-5, Sun. Noon-5 
15 Minutes from Bennington, VT ... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free Color Brochure is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 
Collette's Yield House, Shelburne, VT Hawkins House, Bennington, VT 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 
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Nestled in the Heart of Yermont 





The Killington - Pico Region 


Everything 
Undcr The Sun 

Enjoy endless activities at 
our 4 diamond resort on Lakę 
Amherst in the heart of the 
Green Mountains. 

• Indoor pool, spa, Whirlpool 

• Tennis, horseback riding 

• Boats, Canoes, private 
becich, fishing, Kids’ ccunp 

• Inn rooms, Townhouses, 
Private Homes 

• Fine dining 

Hawk Inn and ^ 
Mountain Resort 
800-685-HAWk 

Rte 100, Box 64, Plymouth, VT 05056 

♦ ♦♦♦ 


in( J W 


4 days/3 nights 
Mountain 
Getaway Package 


Breakfast 
& Dinner 
łncludecL 



RED ROB 

INN 

• Indoor pool & Jacuzzi 
• JASON’S (Italian Cuisine) 
• Great Mountain Location 

800-451-4105 

IN VERMONT 802-422-3303 
R.D. # 1, Box 2865 
KILLINGTON, VT 05751 


4 Day/3 Night 
Summer 
Getaway 

$ 169-*189 

per person, dbl. occup. 
Breakfast&Dinner incl. 

2 Pools, Tennis, Sauna, Award- 
winning dining, 25 wooded acres 
w/ Hiking to the Appalachian Trail 

1-800-342-2086 

Rt 100 N. Killington, VT 05751 802-775-2537 







LUXURY WOODS CONDOS 

l, 2 & 3 Bedroom Units 
Ali with Oversized, Mirrored Jacuzzis 
Indoor Pool • Tennis Courts • Spa 

800 - 438-1952 

Killington Woods Management Co. 

Killington Rd, Killington. YT 802-773-9924 


5UMMER 
SPECIAL 

$■* 4.99 

from 

meal discounts.too | 
excluding holiday weekends 

On the Mountain 

Killington Road, Killington, VT 

600-510-4460 

002-422-3305 


m Watchable 
Wildlife Naturę 
Walks featuring 

Breakfast with the 
Birds of Killington 

Uermont i , 
Ecology Tours li 

800-368-6161 X 


mi s u mii ii 

Killington 
Resort Vił!ages 


Killington^ best selection of 
mountainside resort condos! 
1-4 bedrooms, fuli kitchen 
fireplace, resort amenities 

Free 28-page yacation guidebook 


Killington 

BED & BREAKFAST 


Villager Motor Inn 
at Killington Resort 
Villages 
AAA Rated 
Outdoor Heated Pool 
Fuli breakfast buffet 



non-holiday 


800 - 282-9955 

Free. fuli color summer yacation planner 



Widest assortment 
of resort chalets 
and townhouses 

800 - 642-1147 

wiseliA 

vacation rentals 

Box 231 Killington VT 05751 
(802) 775-4202 


f. 

: w*- 

0 
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Discover the heartfelt beauty of Yermont 

Experience summer in the Killington and Pico Region. 
Golfing • Tennis • Bicycle Touring • Mountain Biking 
Fly Fishing • Horseback Riding • Hiking • Shopping 

Killington & Pico Area Association • 802-773-4181 

YERMONT 


KPA A 

PO.Boxll4 • Killington,VT05751 


it will change the way 
you look at things 
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a Lebanese heritage and a family tradi- 
tion of Street peddlers. Last year Mur- 
ray opened a restaurant, Sarkis Mar¬ 
ket, at the north end of Brattleboro, 
joining the ranks of vendors who have 
used pushearts to launch a restaurant 
or Wholesale business. Murray is de- 
termined to keep her cart on Elliot 
Street — partly out of loyalty to down- 
town patrons hooked on her hummus 
and tabouli, and partly because it's 
fun. There's a festive, cosmopolitan 
feeling on that corner, she says. "Pd 
like to see morę pushearts there." 

Ali over Vermont, Street vendors 
testify to an unexpected diversity. On 
Brattleboro^ Putney Road, a lunch 
wagon bears a hand-lettered sign: "Best 
Homemade Oriental Food from 
Scratch." Inside, Pheng Luekham Han, 
a Brattleboro woman from Laos, cooks 
up chicken on a stick, fried rice, Pai 
Thai and other Southeast Asian treats. 

No town is too smali for a lunch 
wagon, if the chemistry is right. In 
Northfield (pop. 5,600, one stop light) 
there's Rocket J's — a white truck 
topped by a red rocket, ready for blast- 
off. For a decade Rocket J's has been a 
rite of passage for cadets from nearby 
Norwich University. From April until 
Halloween, owner Jerry Bean — a 
Northfield native who worked as a 
chef in Austria and Switzerland — 
serves up hamburgers, sausages and 
clams outside his brothers' Chevy 
dealership. He also makes fries. 

"Pve heard he'11 do 2,000 pounds of 
potatoes in a week," says Ted Mark, 
whose 1966 Olsin step van is the only 
restaurant in nearby Williamstown 
(pop. 2,800). Mark, locally known as 
Ted the Chikken Boy, cooked in ho- 
tels in Europę and Israel before settling 
in Williamstown in 1984. He serves 
breakfast, lunch and full-course din- 
ners: "It's a regular professional 
kitchen on wheels," he says of his van. 

Mark works long hours in a metal 
rig that can turn into an oven when 
the weather is hot. "But look what I've 
got," he says. "For a $6,000 invest- 
ment, Pm my own boss. My spot faces 
west overlooking the ballfield. Day af- 
ter day, I catch these great sunsets. I 
get to talk to everybody. Even the se- 
lectmen stop by and ask me what's go- 
ingon." tO'* 


Writer Susan Keese lives in Newfane. 
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Map by Janet Fredericks, photographs by Meg Dodds 
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A Gem of an Island 


J utting into northern Lakę 
Champlain a short bridge's 
length from the Alburg 
Tongue in Grand Isle County, 

Isle La Motte is rich in history 
and beauty, a great summer side 
trip or getaway, 
and a wonder- 
ful place for bi- 
cycling. 

The five- 
mile-long is¬ 
land (popula- 
tion 450) was 
the site of the 
first European 
settlement in 
what became 
Vermont, and 
it has been a 
special place to Chcrie Bcau 
my family for nearly a century. 

My grandfather and father ran a 
ferry between the island and 
Chazy Landing, New York, from 
1905 to 1937, and I have spent 
part of every summer of my life 
there. 

Set among the larger Cham¬ 
plain Islands, Isle La Motte's 
recorded history starts with the 
French. In 1609, when Galileo 
pointed his first telescope toward 
the heavenly bodies, 42-year-old 
Samuel de Champlain pointed 
his canoe toward a heavenly body of 
water that was to be named after him. 
The Iroąuois called it Caniaderi 
Guarunte (the Door of the Country). 



Ligfttjtousc 



'Ćhanipfain Statuę) 


O Cd Chazy . 

Jerry' 1 
Landing 


• St. SLńnets 
Sfińne 
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Where the door widened, south 
of the Richelieu River, Cham¬ 
plain landed on an island. Fifty- 
seven years later, the French 
built a fort on the north end of it, 
naming the island after Pierre de 
St. Paul, Sieur La Motte, captain 
of the regiment that labored 
there. 

To reach Isle La Motte today, 
cross the Isle La Motte bridge 


‘ler/ry Lodge 



‘Jdistońcai 
Sode ty 



Lafęefucrst 

Camping 

1 stand 


Iste La ‘Motte 


By Meg Dodds 


St. Anne’s Shrine 

and causeway on Route 129. Just 
beyond a new sign welcoming 
visitors stands a tablet on Bury- 
ing Yard Point noting that the 
bridge was opened August 14, 
1882. The tablet was erected by 
the Isle La Motte Historical So- 
ciety and the town "in memory 
of Revolutionary soldiers here 
buried." 

Take the right turn off the 
main road to reach St. Anne's 
Shrine, where La Motte had his regi¬ 
ment build the fort, completed in fuly 
of 1666 and dedicated to St. Annę, in 
whose honor a chapel was erected that 
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year. The chapel was the first building 
in what became Vermont in which 
people gathered for Christian worship. 
In August 1667, Father Pierron here 
composed the first letter written in the 
futurę Vermont. The settlement in- 
cluded about 100 Indians as well as 
600 regulars of the Carignan regiment 
and 600 colonists. In June of 1668, 
Bishop Laval, the first Bishop of Que- 
bec and New France, arrived by canoe 
to confirm the new converts in their 
faith, the first confirmation within the 
Continental limits of the futurę United 
States. 

On the Feast of St. Annę 225 years 
later, on July 26, 1893, Bishop de Goes- 
briand of Burlington blessed a smali 
chapel newly built in honor of the 
saint. In 1909 the original chapel was 
replaced by the present structure, and 
the Shrine entrusted to the Society of 
St. Edmund (Edmundites), its present 
administrators. 

Today, the masses are conducted in 
French and English in the charming 
outdoor chapel amid the grove of pines. 
A statuę of Our Lady of Lourdes was 
given to St. Anne's in 1991. After an 
anonymous donor paid to gild her, the 
impressive 14-foot, 1,500-pound statuę 
was placed south of the shrine. On 
elear summer evenings parishioners 
can be heard singing as they wend 
their candlelit way from the chapel to 
the statuę. Nearby, work is nearing 
completion on a new structure that 
will provide an indoor place of worship 
in inclement weather as well as a pub- 
lic restaurant and space to accommo- 
date large receptions. 

Cross the road to enjoy St. Anne's 
lovely beach. There is no charge for us- 
ing the docks, beach, pienie tables or 
restrooms, but donations are appreci- 
ated. Children play in the lakę, jump 
off the dock, and skip fiat stones on 
the water. Because the channel is rela- 
tively close to the island, you can see a 
wide variety of boats traveling by, 
from the tiniest craft to schooners, 
large yachts and catamarans. Not far 
away is the pink lighthouse that once 
swept its waming light across the lakę. 

Retrace your route to the main road, 
and turn right. As you approach the 
center of the village of Isle La Motte, 
the library will be on your right, open 
from noon to 3 p.m. on Fridays, and 
worth a visit. There is a lovely stained 
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THE RELUCTANT PANTHER 
INN AND RESTAURANT 

on West Road - off Rt. 7A, 

Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678 
Selected By The “Discerning Traveller” 
As a 1993 Romantic Hideaway 

Just imagine.. .an enchanting Vermont viUage.. .your intimate, 
individually decorated guest-room with wood fireplace.. .or a 
double jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces... memorable dining 
experiences... great winelist... fabulous portwine selection... 
with so much or so little to do as you wish! Cali today 1-800-822- 
2331. Maye and Robert Bachofen, Innkeepers. 

“Country Hospitality For The Sophisticated Traveller” 

Circle Reader Service Number 166 


Lodging and dining in the, casual eiegance of an 
old Victorian setting. (Fine European and American 
cuisine. (Piano Entertainment (fń & Sat. 
Individually decorated Victorian rooms. 

Breaffast induded. 


<Jaxton& f/łroer ^ 
Saxtons River, 

Vermont 
802-869-2110 
Exit 5 off 1-91 
5 miles west on Rte. 121 

Circle Reader Service Number 213 


V p* 




Misfrals 

*at Lott (fate 


(french Cfassic Cuisine in 
an intimate riverside setting 

„ ervations (802) 362-1779 

<To(t Cjate %oad 
ester Center, ‘Cermont 



THE LEGEND ARY LOG LODGE ON 
BROMLEY MOUNTAIN 


Elegantly rustic guest rooms, family suites and cabins 
- red clay tennis court & olympic pool. Serving “The 
Best Yankee Cuisine in New England." 

U Peru, Vermont 05152 
^1-800-424-CSAW - 1 
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^ Southern Yermont: 

MANCHESTER 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite 
French cuisine to the traveler looking for ro¬ 
mance along with fine food & winę. Savor such 
house specialties as Chateaubriand for two, 

Veal Medallions, or Salmon Cannelloni. Reser- 
vations are necessary. Fully licensed. Ali major 
credit cards. Route 11 & 30, Manchester, VT 
05254. (802) 362-1779. 

The Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. Se¬ 
lected by the ‘THE DISCERNING TRAV- 
ELLER” as a 1993 Romantic Hideaway! Imag¬ 
ine your intimate, individually decorated guest- 
room with goose down comforter, fireplace, 
fully air-conditioned...or a double jacuzzi suitę 
with two fireplaces...memorable dining experi- 
ences...great winę list...vintage port winę se¬ 
lection. Box 678, West Road, Manchester, VT 
05254. (800) 822-2331. 

PERU 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge of- 
fering paneled guest rooms, family suites & 
two-bedroom cabins with living room & fire¬ 
place. Olympic pool, red clay tennis court and 
gamę room. Magnificent country cuisine & 
winę list. Pets permitted. On Bromley Moun- 
tain adjacent to the alpine slide ride and 6 miles 
to golf, horseback riding and Manchester Cen¬ 
ter's discount outlets. Bromley Mountain, Peru, 
VT 05152. (800) 424-CSAW. 

SAXTONS RIVER 

Inn at Saxtons River. Lodging and dining in the 
casual eiegance of an old Victorian setting. 

Fine European and American cuisine. Piano en- 
tertainment Friday and Saturday. Individually 
decorated Victorian rooms. Breakfast included. 
Exit 5 off 1-91, 5 miles west on Route 121 in 
Saxtons River. Box 448, Saxtons River, VT 
05154. (802) 869-2110. 

SHAFTSBURY 

Serenity Motel. Quaint cottages with open 
porches in country setting. Midway between 
Manchester and Bennington. Nearby swim- 
ming, fishing, canoeing, antiąue shops. outlet 
Stores and morę. Air conditioning, cable TV, 
in-room phones, refrigerators. Reasonable rates, 
weekly and mid-week specials. 
Amex/Disc/MC/V. Historie Route 7A, Shafts- 
bury, VT 05262. (800) 644-6490. 

WILMINGTON 

TraiPs End, A Country Inn. Isn’t it time you ex- 
perienced the wonder of Vermont.. .the fra- 
grance of wildflowers...Alpine meadows...the 
wind in the trees...moonlit walks...the sound 
of a rushing brook? Come and revive your 
senses at an inn where a warm welcome always 
awaits you. Vermont makes it special and we 
make it memorable! AB & BA inspected and 
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rated A+ Excellent. Smith Road, Wilmington, 
VT 05356. (802) 464-2727; (800) 859-2585. 



Central Yermont: 


BRISTOL 

Mary’s at Baldwin Creek. k ’One of the most in- 
spired dining experiences in the State.” [Fodor’s 
New England 1994.] Chef owned/operated. 
Reservations. Now in an historie farmhouse 
three miles north of Bristol at junction of 
Routes 17 and 116. On-site catering, cozy 
B&B, glorious rural setting. VISA/MC/Amex. 

for dining only. Route 116, P.O. Box 312, 
Bristol, VT 05443. (802) 453-2432. 

CHESTER 

Rosę Arbour Tea Room and Gift Shop. REST 
in inviting rooms with country accents. RELAX 
in our cozy sitting room with a good book or a 
friendly conversation. RISE to start your day 
with a delicious Rosę Arbour breakfast and 
then RETURN at days end to a gamę of croquet 
and our extraordinary aftemoon tea service. 
School & Canal Streets, Chester, VT 05143. 
(802) 875-4767. 

CHITTENDEN 

Tulip Tree Inn. This true country inn offers 
peace and solitude in an unsurpassed country 
setting. Eight immaculate guest rooms, most 
with jacuzzi, are all individually decorated. 

Fine country dining and an exceptional winę 
list make this the kind of inn you have always 
dreamed about. Close to golf, tennis and an- 
tiques. AAA ♦♦♦. Chittenden Dam Road, 
Chittenden, VT 05737. (800) 707-0017. 

West Mountain Farmhouse. Warni, spacious 
1800s farmhouse on 85 acres. Country kitchen, 
dining room, living room, den. Four bedrooms, 
two baths, garage. Fully furnished. Nestled in 
dairy and orchard country by meandering trout 
brook. Serene views. Convenient to Killington 
& Middlebury. Sleeps 6-8. $675 week. Sea- 
sonal, monthly rates available. P.O. Box 57, 
Chittenden, VT 05737. (802) 483-2991. 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill, surrounded by the Green Moun¬ 
tain National Forest, invites you to share a spe- 
cial way of life in Vermont. Our twelve-room 
country inn, with its early 1800’s charm, will 
treat you to the luxury of open lands, privacy, 
freedom from noise, and a less hurried pace. 

RFD 3, Goshen, VT 05733. (802) 247-6735. 

KILLINGTON 

Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres — this 1840’s inn offers sumptuous 
breakfasts, majestic views, exceptional can- 
dlelit cuisine, 12 enticing rooms with hand- 
made quilts, antiques, private baths, some 
whirlpools.. .blazing fires. Warmth and hospi- 
tality. Hike, bike. browse, swim. relax. AAA 



Jarys 

at Baldwin Creeh 

Innovative, Award-winning Cuisine and 
Historie Farmhouse Bed & Breakfast i*' 



Rt 116 at 17 N. of Bristol, VT (802) 453-2432 
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FAR FROM 

THE MADDENING CROWD 

A classic Country Inn pampering 
the disceming traveler not the crowd. 



TULIP TREE INN 800-707-0017 

Chittenden VT 05737 
Eight charming guest rooms, most with 
jacuzzi. Fine candlelight dining. 
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RELAX AND ENJOY 

the Green Mountains 
with elear lakes and 
streams in comfor- 
table Adams Cot- 
tages nestled in 
pines and maples— 
some with fireplaces. 

Enjoy our fine food, 
swimming pool, 
lawn games, trout 
fishing, hiking, 
cycling, nearby golf 

“Something For Jeannine and Bill Braun 
Everyone.”^Your congenial hosts 
RR1 Box 1142 
Brandon, VT 05733 



800-759-6537 


<m 
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Mid Vermont 

Come and visit us! Stay at one of 
our fine lodging places such as 

CThe ^Middlebury ^nn eJjyĘ* 

for morę information cali the 
Addison County Chamber of Commerce 

YERMO NT 

1 - 800 -SEE YERMONT 


it will change the way Pa id in part by State of Vermont funds 
you look at thtngs r J 
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Your Table 
is Wuting... 




{ 1 



Step into Pauline s redecorated 
upstairs dining rooms. We invite you 
to enjoy our fresk new look. 


Featuring Wild & Cultivated Hdikles 
from the Lakę Cl lamplain Region 



Cafe dm Restaurant 

1834 SkelLurne Rd. South Burlington 

For RESERVATIONS OR GIFT CERTIFICATES: 

(800) 491-1281 (VT) • (802) 862-1081 
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Lodging & ] 

m 

Restaurant 

ASSOCIATION 


Clip and Send Today! 
Tell Me Morę About 
Vermont. 

Send me your free 24-page foun 
color Meeting Planners Guide to 
Vermont, highlighting the exciu 
ing variety of lodging, resort and 
conference centers in Yermont. 


Na 


Organization 


Address 


Phone 

Mail to: Vermont Lodging & Restaurant 
Association 

Rl, Box 1522, Route 100 North 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
Tel.: (802) 244-1344 Fax: (802) 244-1342 
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glass window in the south wali and an 
Edward Penfield print on the wali near 
the entrance depicting The Twins, the 
first ferry my grandfather, Will Sweet, 
ran. 

The 1830 library, built of Isle La 
Motte unpolished black marble, was 
originally a home for tenant farmers. 
In 1904 the town bought it for $500, 
and held oyster parties and strawberry 
festivals to pay for it. Today citizens 
are having bakę sales to raise $2,000 
for a new furnace. 

On the left, just before you reach the 
library, is the brick Federal style build- 
ing that is home to the McGuire Fam¬ 
ily Furniture Makers, who produce 
fine Shaker, early American and Mis- 
sion pieces. The showroom is open 
Tuesday-Sunday 10 a.m.-5 p.m. (802- 
928-3118). 

Across the road from the library is 
the firehouse. In the '20s this former 
Grange hall attracted roaring flappers 
and their sheilcs, who shimmied to the 
beat of touring bands. Immediately 
south of the library is the town hall. A 
large map of the island on the outside 
of the building indicates places of in- 
terest. 

The central crossroads is a short dis- 
tance away. On the Southwest corner 
stands a lovely brick home, the former 
storę and post office operated by Henry 
Hill from 1852-1896. The Hill House, 
an impressive stone hotel on the north- 
east corner, was built in 1822 and run 
by Josie and Mattie Duba from 1913 
until it was sold in the mid-1960s. If 
you want to mail a postcard, tum right 
on the west crossroad. A few yards 
away are the post office, generał storę, 
elementary school, and the Protestant 
cemetery where many of Isle La 
Motte's early families are buried. 

Return to the crossroads and con- 
tinue south along the main road to the 
Historical Society museuin, open on 
Saturdays in summer. On private land 
east of the road is a coral reef, evidence 
of the time millions of years ago when 
the lakę was an arm of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Like the library, the Historical 
Society building is madę of locally 
ąuarried black marble. 

Turn left at the museum and left 
again to reach Ruthcliffe Lodge, oper¬ 
ated by Mark and Katherine Infante. 
Two of the nine guest rooms are in the 
original lodge, which is also a restau- 
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Tucker Hill Lodge 

Country dining and 
lodging in a quiet, 
wooded setting. 



Rt. 17 Waitsfield, VT 05673 
(800) 543-7841 (802) 496-3983 
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The Newhart show madę us famous. 

But, it’s the way we welcome our guests 
that you will always remember. Cordial 
pub, cozy rooms and fine country farę. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Routc 125, E. Middlcbury, VT05740 I-800-348-I8I0 • 802-388-4015 
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B&B c. 1819. Quechee, VT. Elegant decor. 
Fuli breakfast. Ali private baths. Walk to 
gourmet dining, shopping. Privileges at the 
private Quechee Resort. Downhill/X-C ski- 
ing, two championship golf courses, tennis, 
health Club, pools, fishing, hiking, hay/Sleigh 
rides. V 2 hr. to Killington. 800-859-4191 
37 Main Street • Box 404 • Quechee, VT 05059 
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Enjoy thegentility and gracious 
elegance oj a historie country estate. 

Ł (802) 885-2115 


30 Orchard St., Springfield, Vt 05156 
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♦♦♦. Color brochure. Mid-week specials. 
Woodward Road, Mendon, VT 05701. (802) 
775-2290 or (800) 752-0571. 

MIDDLEBURY 

Way bury Inn. Step back in time and experience 
the charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. 

Known to many as Bob Newhart’s Stratford 
Inn, the Waybury offers comfortable lodging, a 
cozy pub and fine country farę. Just minutes 
away from Middlebury which offers shopping, 
sightseeing and many cultural and community 
events. Route 125, East Middlebury, VT 05740. 
(800) 348-1810. 

QUECHEE 

Country Garden Inn. Built in 1818, elegantly 
decorated. Fuli breakfast, all private baths. 

Walk to gourmet dining, shopping. Privileges at 
the private Quechee Resort. Two championship 
golf courses, tennis, health club, pools, fishing, 
hiking, hay rides and in winter, downhill/X-C 
skiing and sleigh rides. 1/2 hr. to Killington. 37 
Main St., Box 404. Quechee, VT 05059. (800) 
859-4191. 

RUTLAND 

The Inn at Rutland. Over 100-year-old Victorian 
mansion features luxurious rooms, all with pri- 
vate bathroom, color cable TV, in-room phone; 
gourmet breakfast included. Carriage house for 
bike storage. Bikes available. Close to all Ver- 
mont attractions. VISA/MC. 70 N. Main St., 
Rutland, VT 05701. (802) 773-0575. (800) 808- 
0575. 

SPRINGFIELD 

Hartness House offers the elegance of a country 
estate, the romance and intrigue of a historie 
observatory, and the warmth of fine Vermont 
hospitality. Choose from ten charming rooms in 
main house or a modern room in annex. Okemo 
& Ascutney ski areas nearby. 30 Orchard 
Street, Springfield, VT 05156. (802) 885-2115. 

WAITSFIELD 

Tucker Hill Lodge. Experience your Vermont 
dreamscape; enjoy our hidden quiet wooded 
hillside, fuli restaurant, and lounge. Reasonable 
rates include hearty country breakfast. Children 
welcome. Tennis courts. in-ground pool. Moun- 
tain biking. hiking, canoeing, golfing, horse- 
back riding, rollerblading, and soaring nearby. 
Rt. 17, Box 147, Waitsfield. VT 05673. (800) 
543-7841; (802)496-3983. 


|j j Northern Yermont; 

BOLTON VALLEY 

The Black Bear Inn. Friendly mountaintop coun¬ 
try inn. Rooms with fuli private bath, balconies, 
and views. Fuli country breakfasts and candle- 
light dinners featuring freshly baked breads & 
pastries. Miles of woodland walking & hiking 
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trails. Guided naturę walks available. Heated 
pool. Golf & tennis nearby. Attractive pack- 
ages. P.O. Box 26, Bolton Valley, VT 05477. 
(800) 395-6335. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. Two dogs and two cats 
welcome you to Homeplace. Gardens surround 
the house and the nearby barn is filled with 
friendly animals. Miles of hiking and ski trails 
complete the picture. Rates are $55 D/O. Fuli 
Breakfast. RR2, Box 367, Jericho. VT 05465. 
(802) 899-4694. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Paulinem Cafe and Restaurant. The Cafe down- 
stairs and fine dining room upstairs have set a 
high standard of creative cuisine for over fifteen 
years; hand-crafted meals served with courte- 
ous attention. Your complete satisfaction is our 
goal. Lunch, dinner, brunch. Dessert, Dessert, 
Dessert. Seven days, reservations welcome. 

1834 Shelburne Rd., So. Burlington, VT 05401. 
(802) 862-1081. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B inn. 
Restored 1810 fannhouse. Romance abounds... 
“one of the most intimate inns in ski coun¬ 
try... ” says Ski Magazine. “...each guest room 
holds something special... a fireplace, a 
Whirlpool, canopy bed... that hint of romantic 
encounters..says Best Places to Kiss in New 
England. Non-smoking, antiques. mountain 
views. AAA ♦♦♦ 717 Mapie St., Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980. 

Trapp Family Lodge is a little of Austria, a lot of 
Vermont. Operated by the von Trapp family for 
morę than fifty years. Distinguished dining. 
gracious accommodations. Two thousand acres 
offering some of New England’s finest views. 

A quiet respite in any season. For information 
please cali 1-800-826-7000. 


Nearby: 

CORNISH, NH 

The Barberry House. Built in 1795, the House 
was elegantly restored in 1990. Located in a 
rural setting but only 3 miles from Windsor, 

VT, 20 minutes from Woodstock, VT and a tive 
minutę walk to St. Gaudens National Historie 
Site. Fuli breakfast. 70 St. Gaudens Rd., Cor- 
nish, NH 03745. (603) 675-2802. 

NORTH GRANVILLE, NY 

Chateau B & B. Tum-of-the-century Victorian 
mansion. Five spacious well appointed rooms, 
each with private bath. Bountiful breakfasts in- 
cluded, gourmet meals on request. Near the 
Mettawee River & Champlain Canal. Conve- 
nient to Poultney, Dorset & Manchester, VT 
and Lakę George & Saratoga Springs. Junction 
of routes 22 & 17. (518) 642-1511. 




lon 

amidót 13 acreó in łne, 
beautiful Qreen HOoarrłains 


&cep tlona (farę, 
picJUreócjue/ mouniain viewć> 
and warno boepitaiHy... come -for 
an exł£n ded vieiT orjuef for dinner. 

COoodiuard Rd. mendon \hr.o5io\ ■ 802-775-2290 * 800-7 62* 0571/ 
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Escape To a Vermont 
Mountaintop Hideaway 


THE ESSENCE OF VERMONT HOSPITALITY 

A warm welcome awaits you at our mountaintop Coun¬ 
try Inn. AU rooms with fuli private bath & Tv; many 
with flowered balconies & panoramie views. Enjoy can- 
dlelight dining & hearty country breakfasts with our own 
fresnly baked breads <& pastries. Enchanting woodland 
walking & wildemess hiking; heated pool; golf & tennis 
available. Attractive packages. 

THE BLACK BEAR INN 

V PO Box 26 Bolton Yalley, VT 05477 1-800-395-6335 
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The Barberry House 

Bed & Breakfast 



gardens. Spacious fireplaced common rooms - ideał for 
mini-reunions and weddings. 3 miles to historie Windsor, 
Vermont. 

70 Saint Gaudens Road • C'omish, NI I 03745 
(603) 675-2802 
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' Come enjoy the superh cuisine 
you get oniy from fresh, 
home grown herbs, spices and 
other wholesome 
ingredients prepared by 
our European ebefs in tbe 
old-country fashion. 
Enjoy the ambience of one of 
America’s most famous resorts. 
j And while you’re here, breathe 
in the glory of summer just 
beyond our decks in Vermont’s 
Green Mountains. 

This year, add some mountain 
greenery to your summer. 


Please cali for dinner reservations. 

800-826-7000 

A little of Austria, a lot of Vermont. 
Stowe, Yermont 05672 
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Does your address change seasonally ? 



YES! Yermont Life can send your 
subscription to seasonal addresses, 
but, PLEASE NOTĘ : We must 
receive your instructions by 
April lst to afTect the Summer issue 
July lst to affect the Autumn issue 
October lst to afTect the Winter issue 
January lst to afTect the Spring issue 

Please include BOTH your current and 
new address and tell us which issues go to each . 

Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 



































Enjoy Historie 
Bennington 
Gateway to Yermont 


Why drive any further for the 
beauty of Vermont? You’11 find special 
shops and friendly merchants, clean, 
beautiful inns and motels, a wide variety 
of wonderful restaurants to choose from, 
a world class museum, many opportuni- 
ties for outdoor reereation and the oppor- 
tunity to take a step back in time in his¬ 
torie Old Bennington. Bennington truły 
has something for everyone. Join us on 
your next trip to Vermont. Why drive any 
further when Bennington has it all? 


r 1 n 




\ 



Tfie Tour 
Cńimncu 
!rm d 


Lunches, Dinners, Family Reunions, 
Weddings, Elegant Lodging 

(802) 447-3500 

21 West Road, Old Bennington 
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C hawkins house 'N 

craftsmarket 


The works of over 400 craftspeople 


jewelry • pottery • art 

TASTE ofV ERMONT 

GIFT BASKETS • FREE CATALOGUE 




1-800-442-6463 
open 7 days rte. 7 bennington, vt. 
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HO/ 
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Harwood Hill - Historie Route 7A. 
Bennington, Yermont 802-4*42-8301 
Sunday - Thursday 5 to 9. 
Friday & Saturday 5 to 10 
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rant that serves meals that compete 
with the best cuisine of any big city. 
One can sit under an umbrellaed table 
on the patio to order lunch. Chef Mark 
specializes in Italian-American farę 
complemented by an impressive list of 
imported and domestic wines. If you 
look east over the bay, where guests' 
sailboats bob on Ruthcliffe moorings, 
you'11 see an entrance to "the Inland 
Sea," the section of Lakę Champlain 
between the islands and the mainland. 

A purple martin house towers over 
Adirondack chairs on the lawn near 
stairs leading down to a swimming 
dock. To the left of the herb garden, a 
path winds through pine and cedar 
woods to a dock available to boaters 
who are passing through. 

When you leave Ruthcliffe, instead 
of turning right to retrace your route 
to the Historical Society, go straight to 
reach Lakehurst Camping. On the 
way, stop at South End Cemetery, 
where members of the Fisk, Hall, Hol- 
comb, Fleury, and Ritchie families lie. 
The Fisks were a big name on the is- 
land, and Nelson Fisk was Vermont's 
lieutenant governor from 1896-1898. 

Leaving South End Cemetery, con- 
tinue on the east side of the island to 
Lakehurst Camping and Marina, run 
sińce 1964 by Debbie and Rusty 
Spaulding. The water frontage here, as 
at Ruthcliffe, looks toward beautiful 
sunrises. To the southeast lies Cloak 
Island, named for the cloak of Ichabod 
Ebenezer Fisk's wife, found here after 
she drowned while Crossing the ice. 

Leaving Lakehurst Camping, con- 
tinue along the same road. Although 
the south tip of the island is privately 
owned and inaccessible, the main road 
brings you to the west side of the is¬ 
land, which faces New York State, the 
Adirondacks, and spectacular sunsets. 

Tum north, and you will pass Fisk's 
Point, where dockside cranes once 
loaded Black River limestone from the 
Fisk family's ąuarry onto barges. When 
polished, the stone was sold as "black 
marble" and used in such impressive 
projects as the Brooklyn Bridge and 
New York's Radio City Musie Hall. 
There were once five marble ąuarries 
on the island, and although all are now 
closed, Isle La Motte marble is still 
available across the border in Hem- 
mingford, Quebec. 

The Fisks once entertained the rich 


and famous, and Vice President 
Theodore Roosevelt was staying with 
Lieutenant Governor Fisk on Septem- 
ber 6, 1901, when he received news of 
President McKinley's assassination. 

Continuing north, a row of Adiron¬ 
dack chairs appears along the lakę be- 
fore you see Terry Lodge at a bend in 
the road. Cherie and Matt Bean, only 
the third owners of the lodge sińce the 
1920s, are the innkeepers at this de- 
lightful place, open from mid-May to 
mid-October. Yankee pot roast is 
served on Tuesdays and prime rib on 
Saturdays. Guests hail from as far 
away as New Zealand and Russia. 

The ferry landing from which The 
Twins, and later The Twin Boys, sailed 
is a little north of Terry Lodge, at the 
foot of the road leading east across the 
island to the village center. The fer- 
ries, the first on the lakę to be powered 
by gasoline, were named by Will Sweet 
after his twin sons, Gerald (my father) 
and Clinton. Before The Twins began 
service in 1905, all the ferries had been 
sail-driven. By the last run in 1937, the 
ferry linę had carried many well- 
known figures: Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Gene Tunney, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and assorted governors of New York 
and the New England States. 

The road follows along the lake's 
edge, retuming you to the Shrine of St. 
Annę. Nearby, a statuę of Samuel de 
Champlain looks south. Sculpted in 
the Vermont pavilion at the 1967 
World's Exposition in Montreal by 
D.W. Webb of Barre, it serves as a re- 
minder of the big history of this smali 
island. 

How to Co 

The tum onto Route 129 for Isle La Motte 
is off Route 2 in South Alburg. Route 2 can 
be reached from either Route 7 or Interstate 
89 in Vermont or Interstate 87 or Route 9 
in New York. 

Ruthcliffe Lodge rates rangę from $58 to 
$91.50 a day, including fuli breakfast; lower 
off-season rates ; tel. (802) 928-3200 or (800) 
769-8162 out of State. The lodge rents 
mountain bikes for $15 per day. 

Terry Lodge double occupancy rates 
rangę from $58 for the bed and breakfast in 
the lodge to $105 for the motel, including 
breakfast and dinner ; tel. (802) 928-3264. 

Lakehurst Camping and Marina rates are 
$10 per day for a tent site, $14 per day for a 
site with sewer hookup; weekly and sea- 
sonal rates available, tel. (802) 928-3266. 


Freelance writer Meg Dodds lives in 
Williamstown. Massachusetts. 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you’11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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A 1793 Vermont Country Inn welcoming the traveler 
and Iocal resident with fine dining and comfortable 
lodging. Home of the Vermont Fly Fishing School. 

The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee. Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 


UNICORN 


1 Beautiful Jewelry 
Fine Crafts 

Ingenious 
Presents 
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15 Central St. • Woodstock, VT 05091 
802-457-2480 
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The 

pconom 1 
gtore 

Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area’s Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1-800-822-0453 
Open 7 Days 

Sorry, no catalog available 


_lW)odstocktefcl_ 


Stock options 


Golf ... Tennis ... 

COMPLETE SPORTS CENTER .. 

Pro Shops ... Instruction .. 

Plus, the superb cuisine and 
luxurious accommodations 
we’re famous for! 

Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reservations and information. 


G REYSTONr? 

_Bed <Sl Breakfast m. ^ 

TastoraC, charming, and ad it sSoudd Sc for your pUasurc. 
9{ammondsvi[[e, 1*1 
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Connie Miller 

PO 305 ❖ South Woodstock, VT 05071 ❖ 802-484-7200 
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unusual cheeses, olives, 
l meats 

• breakfast and lunch to 
go— extraordinary 
sandwiches, soups, 
entrees and salaas 

• Iresh seafood & 
hormone-free chickens 

• specialty and every'day 
groceries 

open daily year-round • Route 4, 
W. Woodstock, VT • 802-457-3658 


\RK V 


* the freshest produce 

* hot or iced! cappuccino, 
espresso, latte 

» bedding plants & garden 
supplies 


elliott neujman 

estate & 

fine jewelry 
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central 5|ree| • ujoodstocK. vermon| 
602 - 457-2344 
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TIES THAT BIND 

Continued from page 41 


not merely a historical artifact, a 
meaningless visage from an old photo 
album. It's the face of her children Ike 
Robinson, 79, and Catherine Meehan, 
81, the two oldest Robinsons in atten- 
dance today. 

And there, in fact, are Ike and 
Catherine as youngsters. Tari Robin¬ 
son, age seven, or Travis Robinson, age 
six, can turn from the images on the 
screen to the faces of Ike or Catherine 
themselves, faces that link a woman 
born in another century in Leix, Ire- 
land, with two people the children can 
reach out to and hug: Catherine, seated 
on a nearby wooden bench, and Ike, 
standing in the shade in a comer of the 
pavilion. 

"The pictures bring back a lot of par- 
ticular memories," Ike says, his eyes 
never leaving the television screen. He 
pushes his red cap further back on his 
head when a team of horses appears on 
the monitor, and observes, "My father 
bought them when I was seven or 
eight. Tom and Jerry. They were gen- 
tle as heli, regular pets. You didn't 
have to be much of a teamster with 


that pair, even when we were drawing 
logs from East Jamaica station." 

At one point Fay Robinson — thin 
and elderly now, but with the strong 
weathered hands of a man who has 
worked hard all his life — stands and 
walks to the edge of the woods, where 
he wipes his eyes. Ninę months ear- 
lier, his wife died in a Hre that also de- 
stroyed their home, and he has de- 
scribed today how he "wouldn't have 
gotten through the winter if it hadn't 
been for this family." 

Danny Brooks, one of the video's 
producers, says that he will soon add 
Catherine and Ike's voices to the tape. 
"It's important to keep all of these 
people vivid and alive in our minds," 
he explains. It is not surprising that 
Danny, a 42-year-old with an infec- 
tious enthusiasm for his family, is on 
the board of directors of the Windham 
County Historical Society. 

"Family reunions are meaningful for 
us because it gives us a chance to rem- 
inisce about the people who've passed 
on, and rediscover our roots," he says. 
"The focus is on old family stories: 


Old people have a chance to rediscover 
a memory, and children get to hear a 
story from its primary source." 

And while most families have some- 
one like Danny willing to serve as the 
unofficial family historian, the Ver- 
mont Historical Society's Michael 
Sherman observes that "it often takes 
the critical mass of a family reunion 
for those stories to come out. At a re¬ 
union, the generations have a chance 
to connect, and their stories are passed 
down and preserved." 

As the Robinsons watch the video, 
there are murmurs of conversation and 
an occasional burst of laughter. But 
mostly the Newfane field grows ąuiet, 
except for the sound of the birds, as 
one family watches its history pass 
slowly before its eyes. 

• 

Mary Druke Becker, an anthropolo- 
gist, has traveled from Schenectady, 
New York, to this Robinson reunion. 
She has been to as many as 10 reunions 
in the last two decades. 

Mary remembers her great-grand- 
mother from Ireland: Maggie Curran 



Among the morę organized family gatherings in Vermont is 
the reunion the Purintons hołd in Lincoln every August. 

Promoted by the family as the longest continuously held 
annual reunion in the country (this summer marks the 
119th consecutive gathering), scattered family members 
who return to the town Chase Purinton helped settle in 
1803 can leave Lincoln with Purinton reunion caps, napkins, 
jacket patches, coffee cups and ornaments and, of course, the 
252-page Purinton Family Cookbook. 

For the 1994 reunion, families retumed from as far away 
as Florida and Califomia, in ages ranging from two months 
(Alexander Germain) to 92 years (Morris Gove). Reunion of- 
ficers Harold Purinton and Luthera Rainville, both of Lin¬ 
coln, offer these tips for families considering a reunion: 

• Schedule it in the summer, so folks of all ages can be out- 
side and because it's easier to travel. 

• Nevertheless, make surę you have an indoor place large 
enough to accommodate as many people as you invite, in 
case it rains. Often this makes a town hall or meeting 
house a better option than a private home, sińce few 
homes can comfortably hołd 100 people. 

• People come to reunions to visit, not eat: Keep the food 


simple by having everyone who attends bring a casserole 
or dessert. 

• If you can, advertise the reunion the first year or two in se- 
lect newspapers, to help discover those distant relatives 
you might otherwise miss. 

• Record who attends each year, being careful to get new ad- 
dresses and phone numbers. Soon you'11 have an up-to-date 
list. 

• Anticipate two mailings to family members each year. In 
the fali, send a letter recounting what occurred at the re- 
cent reunion, so that those who were unable to attend can 
share the news with their families at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas; be surę to include the datę of the next reunion, 
so they can plan ahead. Then, in early summer, mail a sec- 
ond letter with the details of the upcoming event. 

• Ask for smali donations to a reunion fund by "passing the 
hat" at the gathering. This will ensure there's postage for 
the mailings, and funds for the smali expenses that crop up 
with every reunion. 

• Convince two or three family members to serve as 
"greeters," welcoming people as they arrive. 

• Round up old photos and letters so people can savor their 
history and discover the surprising family resemblances 
that jump generations. 

• Have fun. Although there may be business to conduct at a 
family reunion, people come to catch up with their kin and 
rediscover their roots. As one of the large Purinton banners 
reads, "Blest be the tie that binds." — Chris Bohjalian 
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Robinson lived till Mary was 14. She 
recalls the "summer festivals" she 
would invent with cousin Tommy 
Meehan when they were children — 
imitations of the Addams Family and 
the Andrews Sisters, plays they would 
write and present themselves. Now 
she and Tommy have spouses and chil¬ 
dren of their own, and they only see 
each other at the occasional wedding, 
the periodic funeral, and the annual re- 
union when they both can attend. 

Every year that she is able to make 
the trip to Vermont, she is moved with 
a depth that continues to surprise her. 
With a voice that vacillates between 
the realism of an anthropologist and 
the emotion of a participant, she says, 
"Family reunions like this reinforce a 
collective memory. They give you a 
sense of history, a sense of continuity 
— and for me, a sense of belonging." 

She knows the effort that goes into a 
reunion is extraordinary, even if most 
Robinsons downplay the logistics. But 
she believes it's worth it. In addition 
to re-establishing a hond with cousins 
and aunts and uncles she hasn't seen 
in years, she has the chance to meet 
the newest members of the family. 
This year that means greeting four- 
month-old Rebecca Dowdell, who has 
traveled with her parents to Newfane 
from across the border in Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Often it also means discovering a 
second or third cousin for the first 
time, and building a new bond with a 
relative who is also a peer. Rebecca's 
aunt, Karen Robinson of Burlington, 
laughs when she thinks of how many 
of her conversations at these reunions 
have begun, "Hi, Tm Stanton's eldest 
daughter, and Raymond and Lilian's 
eldest granddaughter. Who are you?" 

"This is a family that loves to laugh 
and ery. Corning here is like coming 
home, and with us there's always room 
in the house," says Tommy Meehan. 

For the Robinson family the images 
of one summer Sunday will linger at 
family reunions to come. The sound of 
laughter will grow real in their minds, 
and the memories will become as reas- 
suring as the warm embrace from a 
distant, well-loved kin. 

Chris Bohjalian’s new novel, Water 
Witches, was published this spring by the 
University Press of New England. 
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Books 

o F V E R M O W T INTEREST 

By Chris Bohjalian 



Rowland Robinson was a visual artist as well as a writer. 
"The Poultry Bnyer" is an engraving from one 
ofhis turn-of-the-century books. 


Danvis Tales, by Rowland 
Robinson, edited by David 
Budbill. Published by the 
University Press of New Eng- 
land, Hanover, NH, 1995 
(due in September). 320 
pages. $24.95, hardcover. 

MAGINE A MANNERED 

Burlington or Bennington 
living room a century ago. 

The drapes are heavy, the fur- 
niture is plush, and oil-lit 
sconces linę two walls. It's 
1897, and an extended family 
perhaps 15-strong has assem- 
bled after dinner to read aloud 
from the latest bestseller by 
contemporary Vermont sto- 
ryteller Rowland Robinson. 

The characters from the book 
have been assigned, and three 
family members are savoring the 
chance to bring to life a scene in which 
Vermont hill country pioneer Huldah 
Lovel learns that her husband, Sam, 
has bravely helped a runaway slave es- 
cape to Canada: 

"Oh, look at that boat, an hain't that a 
black man in it? It sartainly is," and 
[Huldah] pointed across and up stream to 
where Jim was paddling out of his 
marshy harbor. 

"Why, yes," said Uncle Lisha, "that 's 
one o' your husband's friends, Huldy. 
You'd admire tu see what comp'ny he 
keeps when he's daown here, — Injins 
an 7 niggers an' I do' know what all." 

"Quakers an' shoemakers," Sam sup- 
plemented ... 

"Why, Samwill," Huldah said, in a 
Iow voice, beaming affection and admira- 
tion upon her husband ... 

Sam LoveTs wry humor was no 
morę likely lost on the gathered audi- 
ence than his heroism. Nor would the 
listeners in that living room — or 
Robinson's thousands of readers — 
have failed to appreciate the authentic- 
ity of the dialect or the accuracy of his- 
torical detail (including the not un- 
common racial prejudice). 

From the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury through the 1930s, Champlain 
Valley-born Rowland Robinson was 
one of New England's most popular 


writers, with 14 books published and 
numerous sketches in magazines as di- 
verse as Scribnefs , the Atlantic, and 
Forest and Stream, (now Field and 
Stream). He was taught in Vermont 
schools, read by New Englanders of 
widely different backgrounds — the 
Boston Brahman to the hardscrabble 
farmer — and prized as a chronicler of 
rural Vermont language and mores. 

Robinson, however, lived most of 
his life at the ancestral family home- 
stead of Rokeby in Ferrisburgh, rather 
than in such dominant centers of liter- 
ary activity as Boston or New York 
City. Outside of the mainstream, 
Robinson slowly fell into disfavor, and 
has been out of print — and largely un- 
lcnown — for morę than 50 years. 

All of that may change this fali, if 
Wolcott poet and playwright David 
BudbilPs thoughtful and meticulously 
edited collection of Robinson's work 
receives the attention it deserves. Due 
in September from the University 
Press of New England's Hardscrabble 
Books, Danvis Tales includes lengthy 
excerpts from four Robinson books set 
in the fictional mountain village of 
Danvis. The collection conveys the 
rhapsodic poetry of Robinson's naturę 
writing, his uncanny ear for the way 
people truły spoke along the spine of 


the Green Mountains, and 
the unfailing love Robinson 
felt for the rapidly disappear- 
ing Vermont wildemess. 

"Robinson is a wonderful 
writer, and he has been vastly 
neglected — at least sińce the 
1930s. But if you know Ver- 
monters over 70, they all 
know him. Once he was so 
popular, he would be read 
aloud as evening entertain- 
ment. He was an earlier era's 
'Murphy Brown/ " Budbill 
says from his home near the 
foot of Judevine Mountain — 
the mountain whose name he 
chose for the mythic Vermont 
yillage in his own work 
("Judevine, ugliest town in 
northern Vermont, except 
maybe East Judevine"). 

In BudbilPs mind, however, there 
are reasons to resurrect Robinson morę 
important than mere popularity. 
"Robinson was one of America^ first 
conservationists. From an ecological 
point of view, this guy was light years 
ahead of his time," Budbill says. 

The son of the Champlain Valley's 
most prominent Quaker family, 
Robinson's writing is filled at once 
with a tremendous love of hunting and 
trapping, and a profound and elegiac 
wistfulness for the way his fellow Ver- 
monters senselessly slaughtered nu¬ 
merous native animals into extinc- 
tion. Sometimes that sadness is re- 
flected in an almost existential resig- 
nation, as when Sam Lovel shoots the 
last remaining otter in Otter Creek 
and murmurs simply, "Well, there ye 
be." At other moments, Robinson ap- 
proaches with irony the way Vermon- 
ters are cavalierly destroying wildlife, 
as in one exchange in which Sam as- 
tonishes his friends by telling them he 
has actually seen a deer track. Their 
response? Shoot the animal ąuickly. 

"I seen suthin' on the North Hill 'at 's 
an oncommon sight now er-days ... a 
deer track." 

"Good airth an' seas! You don't say so, 
Samwill? I hain't seen nor heam tell o' 
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one-a-bein' raound in five, I d' know but 
ten, year. Did ye foller it, Samwill? It's a 
tol'able good snów fur still-huntin'." 

''Foller it? No!" Sam answered em- 
phatically. "What would I foller it for? I 
wouldn't shoot a deer on these 'ere hills 
'f I had a dozen chances at him!" 

"I swan I would," said Pelatiah. 

And sometimes Robinson is just 
plain angry with Vermont, a fury the 
author doesn't hide in his brutal, un- 
flinching descriptions of "crusting ,/ — 
killing deer with clubs after they've 
been slowed by deep snów with hard, 
crusty surfaces. 

"Robinson's people are gritty and 
real," Budbill believes. "There's mur- 
der and mayhem, and the butchery of 
animals — much of which Robinson 
doesn't approve of. It's a fabulous pic- 
ture of Vermont 150 years ago." 

Although the characters are fre- 
ąuently cruel, they are eąually often 
kind, and it is this complexity that 
gives them enduring value as literary 
figures. Robinson^ Quaker family was 
abolitionist (Rokeby was a stop on the 
Underground Railroad, and William 
Lloyd Garrison visited the family 
whenever he came to Vermont), and 
the author was well aware that his 
ideals of justice and goodness were of¬ 
ten in sharp conflict with the mid- 
nineteenth century Vermont he had 
chosen to chronicie. 

"There's a surprising amount of 
modern-day wisdom in Robinson," 
Budbill says. 

Budbill, of course, is a modern-day 
writing descendant of Robinson, and 
was perhaps the perfect figurę to ap- 
proach the task of distilling the best of 
his predecessor down to one volume. 
BudhilLs Judevine natives and French 
Canadians speak with a twentieth cen¬ 
tury equivalent of Robinson^ moun- 
tain dialect ("Now dat little wimens 
got me growin' in 'er an', Oh by Jesus, 

I be happy as a puppy to da road!"), and 
Budbill actually named one character 
Antoine after a Danvis French Cana- 
dian. 

Unfortunately, it is also their shared 
interest in linguistic representations of 
Vermont speech that has no doubt in- 
timidated some readers from attempt- 
ing to enter the worlds of Iudevine and 
Danvis. Budbill is confident, however, 
that "if you spend half an hour with 
Robinson, his dialect becomes ex- 
tremely accessible. If you give his 


writing a chance, the rewards are ab- 
solutely enormous." 

With any luck, this September mod¬ 
ern readers will give Rowland Robin¬ 
son a first read, and his Vermont sto- 
ries a second chance. 

Books in Brief 

A Year at North Hill: Four Seasons 
in a Vermont Garden, by Joe Eck and 

Wayne Winterrowd. Published by Lit¬ 
tle, Brown ed Co., Boston, 1995. Hard- 
cover, 214 pages, $29.95. A spectacular 
five-acre complex of flower gardens in 
Readsboro is celebrated in words and 
photographs by the men who designed 
and nurtured it. 

Remembering Grandma Moses by 

Beth Moses Hickok, published by 
Beech Seal Press, Bennington, 1994. 
Paperback, 64 pages, $12.95. This 
smali boolc offers a charming and in- 
sightful reminiscence by Beth Moses 
Hickok of Anna Mary Robertson 
Moses, who came to be nationally 
known as Grandma Moses for her 
paintings of early American life. Many 
of those paintings are now housed in 
the Bennington Museum, and the 
episode recounted by Hickock oc- 
curred while she shared a home with 
Grandma Moses in Bennington. The 
boolc includes a chronology, family 
photos, and other memorabilia. 

The Bob Mitchell Years, edited by 
Tyler Resch with forward by Tom 
Wicker. Published by The Rutland 
Daily Herald, 1994. Paperback, 533 
pages, $24. For a half-century, Robert 
W. Mitchell was publisher of The Her¬ 
ald. Editor Resch has carefully assem- 
bled a selection of the thousands of ed- 
itorials written by Mitchell over the 
years. They present a witty, entertain- 
ing, at times passionate collection of 
insights on the important issues that 
preoccupied Vermont in the latter half 
of the 20th century. Politics, the ski 
industry, the Vermont landscape, envi- 
ronmental laws, race relations, and the 
Vermont economy are but a few of the 
topics Mitchell wrote about. His com- 
mentaries remain exceptional for their 
wisdom and graceful phrasing, as well 
as for their pungency and wit. 

Chris Bohjalian's new novel, Water 
Witches, set in Vermont, was published 
this spring by the University Press of New j 
England. 
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At Stowe, the Cars of Our Lives 

By Richard Ewald 
Photographed by Sandy Macys 



O n a mid-August weekend 
last summer, fans of Amer¬ 
ican car culture gathered in 
a rain-slicked farmer's field in 
Stowe to celebrate their shared 
love of automobiles and trucks at 
least 25 years old, and many 
much older than that. 

Sticklers for historical accuracy 
as well as cleanliness, the car 
owners carefully wiped mud from 
fenders while the 
chuff-chuff-chuff- 
ing of Stanley 
Steamers, the 
purring of classic 
Packards, and the 
muscular rum- 
bling of '60s Pon- 
tiacs filled the air. 

These horseless 
carriages, onetime 
status symbols 
and libido projec- 
tions — 823 of 
them — were 
brought together 
for the Vermont 
Auto Enthusiasts' 
37th anniversary 
Antiąue and Clas¬ 
sic Car Meet, the largest of its kind on 
the Vermont calendar. With a paradę 
on Saturday, car-judging on Sunday 
and a flea market both days, the event 
last year drew between 10,000 and 


12,000 visitors from New England and 
beyond. Viewers included urban cou- 
ples with expensive sweaters tied 
around their shoulders, Vermont hill 
people in work clothes, and families of 
every kind. Collectors, restorers, 
tourists, gawkers — all came to look 
and talk, to remember or conjure up 
the past. 

It's always a big weekend for Stowe. 
The slow-moving paradę, madę up of 
morę than 800 picturesąue old cars, 
many prone to overheating, draws 
morę spectators than any other traffic 
jam in Vermont. For two days there 
are morę antiąues in motel and restau- 
rant parking lots than in all the town's 
shops and museums. With a canny eye 
out for the passing compulsive shop- 
per, residents from Waterbury to Stowe 
push or tow derelict old cars to the 
edge of Route 100 and hook the bait 
with For Sale signs displayed behind 
cracked windshields. 

Under scudding clouds early Sunday 
morning, as flea market vendors began 


pulling plastic tarps off their mer- 
chandise, a solitary car owner 
used a hand-pumped Container to 
sąuirt water onto the mud-flecked 
bumpers of a two-toned '56 Buick 
he was offering for sale in the 
"car corral." Among the other 
trusty steeds there were a couple 
of Mustangs, as well as a '64 Cor- 
vair, the model Ralph Nader had 
deemed untrusty horsepower in the 
book Unsafe at Any Speed. 

But such thoughts were far from the 
mind of Laurel Barbieri, co-chair of the 
courtesy booth with her husband, 
Chris, head of the State Chamber of 
Commerce. "Tm always amazed at 
how much work everybody puts into 
this," she said, taking a moment from 
directing early birds toward fresh cof- 
fee and doughnuts. "Everyone here has 
so much love and respect for fine, 
beautiful cars. And it's an incredibly 
friendly crowd. It's probably the best 
place I know to have your car break 
down. There's plenty of people here 
who know how to fix 'em." 

And if the repairs reąuired authentic 
old parts, the flea market would be a 
handy place to find them. Under 
canopies, in cardboard boxes and 
spread out on tables and pallets or 
right on the ground, 20th-century au- 
tomotive history was arrayed as if in a 
series of scrambled, exploded diagrams 
— transmission and motor parts, shop 
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steve, jenm/er, Jams and Ned Prch dressed to suit their 194 
Plymouth zuoodie at last year's Stowe antique car show. 
Belo w, the legendary fins of a mighty Cadillac land yacht. 


Ihis year s ycrmont Auto Enthusiasts' Antique 
and Classic Car Meet will be held August 11-13 at 
Nichols Field off Route 100 in Stowe. On Satur- 
day, the paradę goes through the village and along 
the Mountain Road. It can be viewed anywhere 
along the route. 

Other car shows planned 
for Stowe tliis season: Stowe 
Corvette Classic , lunę 9-11; 

Cool Summer Nights ('50s 
and '60s cars), June 23-25; 

The British hwasion (British 
cars), September 15-17. For 
Information on all four 
shows, cali 802-253-7321. 

The Bennington Antique and Classic Car Show, 
to be held September 16-17 at Willow Park, is an- 
other favorite. Information: 802-447-3311. 


manuals, horns and hubcaps, wind- 
shields and mirrors, front grilles and 
rear axles, leaf springs and lens covers, 
as well as toy cars and old bikes, gas 
station pumps and oil company signs, 
period clothing, license plates and traf- 
fic lights. 

As the hour approached for Sunday 
moming's judging of cars, two very dif- 
ferent parking lots took shape side-by- 
side on the grass fields behind Nichols 
Lodge, just south of the Gold Brook 
Campground. In one field, guided by 
attendants waving orange flags, we 
visitors parked our late-20th-century 
bland look-alikes in dense rows. In the 
other, distinctive antiąue cars and 
trucks rumbled downhill and spread 
out according to 50 judging classes 
marked off by strings and wood stakes. 

They represented a diverse cast of 
personalities, a rich archive of Ameri¬ 
can materiał culture. Visitors who ar- 
rived in modern cars cautiously de- 


signed by committees and 
madę of thin Steel, plastic, 
and synthetics, gazed with 
wonder upon flamboyant 
inventions framed with 
wood and upholstered in 
leather, wool and lace. 

Arranged in the field by 
age, the cars offered a 
chronology of automotive 
evocations. A '21 Graham 
resembles a buggy. A '35 
Chevy's headlights are two 
bug-eyed orbs protruding 
from swollen front fenders 
around a grille that looks 
like a locomotive cow- 
catcher. A '47 Lincoln's grille is pure 
urban architecture. The front of a '53 
Buick turns down in an anthropomor- 
phic frown. Seen in a fast-forward pro- 
gression, cars boxy as farm carts yield 
to spacious parlors on wheels. Others 
puff out with bulbous curves, then 


flarę back with fins and front-end 
grins, finally speeding up, through the 
soft-breeze streamline of the Corvair 
to the racetrack-profiled Corvette, to 
the swept-away Ventura, as futuristic 
as only the past can be. 

As the old cars filled the lot, about 
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19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 
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INN 

Since 1796 


Offering Fine 
American Cooking and 
Comfortable Loaging. 

Innkeepers 

Sissy Hicks 
Gretchen Schmidt 


Dorset, VT 05251 * 802-867-5500 
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An Inn 
as 

Distinctive 

as 

its Name 


Selected a Romantic Hideaway 
by 

The Disceming TraveUr newsietter 

COME AND BE PAMPERED 

Dorset, VT • 05251 • 802-867-5751 
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DORSET 

THEATRE 

FESTIVAL 


Professional 

Theatre 

atThe 

Dorset 

Playhouse 

Juneló - Sept. 4 


Box Office 
802-867-5777 
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There’s no time like the 
present to step into the past. 

Comfortable lodging in our M ain Inn or 
seve» Historie Cottages. 
Exceptional American cuisine. 

Tennis courts, heated 
pool, perennial garden, 
bikes, walk to theater. 
Great for Families 

The first step is easy! Cali: 
1-800-639-1620 or 
802-867-4455 within VT 

M ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 


WOOD & SIGNS & MARBLE & 
STONE & GIFTS & MORĘ 

• Handcarved wooden signs 
for home and business 

• Vermont marble ^ 
products 

• Handcut 
stone vases 

We ship 
anywhere. 

Come visit! 


irble^ 


tyfood, 

ę>ancb 

H5 




362-2386 

Route 7 East Dorset, VT 05253 
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Dovetail Inn 

Bed & Brcakfast 
and lots morę... 

Jean & Jim Kingston 

Route 30 on the Green 
Dorset VT 05251 - 0976 
802-867-5747 • fax 867-0246 


ur comfortable village inn 
always looks out on Vermont life. 
We invite you to be part of it. 
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150 men wearing bright red snap-brim 
caps gathered in twos and threes 
among them. They had volunteered or 
been arm-twisted from among the Ver- 
mont Auto Enthusiast's 300 members 
into judging the cars. Among them, 
Tom Macłay of Marshfield, VAE club 
president and co-chair of the meet, 
was busily everywhere at once but 
nowhere to be found. That is, while 
his voice crackled over judges' walkie- 
talkies all over the field, no one 
seemed to know where he was at any 
given moment. 

Ed Welch and Ray Martin, both of 
South Burlington, judges for the cate- 
gory of classic cars built from 1931 to 
1939, were wondering what to do 
about mud on the vehicles when 
Maclay materialized. Only cars driven 
in the paradę and driven to the meet 
are eligible for judging. They aslced 
Maclay if points should be taken off 
for mud on undercarriages. 

"Let's get a ruling on that," Maclay 
said, and raised Bob Jones on his 
walkie-talkie. The head judge's grav- 
elly voice was authoritative for such a 
tiny speaker. "No," he declared. "Mud 
is an act of God." 

The judges' checklist leads them to 
look systematically at every part of the 
car and deduct points for the least im- 
perfections. Winners in each class typ- 
ically score in the very high 90s out of 
a perfect 100. Rated on the same scalę, 
the average Vermont family car might 
rack up a generous 40 or so, and that's 
without having to locate or replicate, 
say, the correct mounting screw for a 
dial gauge that's been out of produc- 
tion for 70 years. 

Not every exhibitor wants to submit 
his car to such a critiąue. A sign posted 
on a 1916 Dodge reads: "Do not judge. 
This vehicle was restored for the eyes 
of spectators — not judges — and for 
the usage and enjoyment of its owner 
and family. The precept of this hobby 
was usage and preservation — not to 
create the ultimate show vehicle." 

But most exhibitors welcome a stiff 
inspection of their cars. After spending 
geologie periods of time and some- 
times appalling sums of money to re- 
store an old car to as elose to its origi- 
nal condition as possible, they take it 
pretty seriously, if only to see if the 
judges spot the imperfection the owner 
may or may not know is there. They 
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usually do. The judges' car knowledge 
is encyclopedic. As an expression of 
what cars represent to its members, 
the auto club is aptly named, if "en- 
thusiasm // can also mean a kind of en- 
dearingly nutty obsession. 

This became apparent when the 
owner of a Model T was lecturing a 
smali but rapt audience about the 
pedigree of the bracket on the car's 
steering wheel. His wife, standing 
nearby, sighed, "He lcnows morę about 
Fords than he lcnows about his grand- 
children." 

"That's not true," the man said de- 
fensively, turning to his wife, but then 
loolced doubtful. "Is it?" he aslced. She 
half-smiled, raised her eyebrows and 
gave him That Loolc. A couple of men 
in the group burst out laughing while 
their wives, arms folded, nodded as if 
in recognition of a fundamental truth. 

That's not to say that the old car 
hobby is restricted to men. True, al- 
most all of those in Stowe who bent 
over motors under raised hoods were 
gender-correct figures in traditional 
guy tableaux. But one of the first cars 
that Ed Welch and Ray Martin judged 
was the 1931 Packard of Sylvia Byrne 
of Manchester, New Hampshire. They 
lcnew the car well. In fact, many an- 
tique cars pass from one member to 
another or appear at meets year after 
year, accumulating a shared history. 

Mrs. Byrne wasn't looking for a per- 
fect score. She puts her car to worlc, as 
many antiąue owners do, for weddings 
and other occasions. Her love of the 
car was apparent, however, as she 
pointed out to admiring visitors that 
the floor heater in the bacie seat was 
perfectly positioned to warm the feet 
of the bride and groom on chilly days. 

David Hickens, of Tilton, New 
Hampshire, opens two folding hoods 
so the judges can inspect the engine 
compartment of his 1932 Chrysler. 
But no sooner has he stepped bacie 
than he leans in with a clean cloth to 
wipe a tiny smudge off a chrome valve 
cover. "Should have brought polish," 
he mutters to himself. 

The judges move on down a linę 
that includes Oldsmobiles, Cadillacs, 
and one each of a Hupmobile, Stutz, 
Roadster, Locomobile and Maxwell. 
Looking over a 1935 Cadillac, they 
notę that the interior brightwork needs 
polishing and several of the dashboard 


gauges aren't mounted straight. Under 
the hood, they deduct morę points be- 
cause modern hose clamps and not au- 
thentic wire clamps hołd a water hose 
in place. 

In another class, the judges are 
scratching their heads over Bob 
Brunelle's 1932 REO Flying Cloud. It 
seems they can't find a single imper- 
fection. Even the screw heads on dash¬ 
board gauges and exterior chrome de- 
tails are all lined up the right way. 
Bound by a perfectionist's codę of 
honor, Brunelle, of Colchester, draws 
their attention to the fuel pump. Al- 
though it's an acceptable fuel pump, 
it's not an original, he confesses. 

A former shop teacher at schools in 
Burlington, Winooski and Essex Junc- 
tion, Brunelle restored much of the ve- 
hicle himself over a period of four 
years. He showed judges before and af¬ 
ter photographs of the car and snap- 
shots of him putting five coats of paint 
on the body. Among other things, he 
madę the wiring harness, but only af¬ 
ter verifying the right wire colors. He 
madę a plaster mold of the one original 
hubcap, poured new ones of brass and 
tumed them on a lathe. 

After the judges moved off, still 
shaking their heads, Brunelle stood 
looking at the car in something of a 
trance. "You know," he said, "as a boy 
in Lansing, Michigan, I used to walk 
past the plant where these were 
madę." 

That's the kind of connection that 
most strollers seemed to seelc with 
these old cars. Thanlcs to the commit- 
ment to authenticity madę by restor- 
ers, the wandering visitor can use the 
cars to travel bacie in time, bacie to a 
car that has special meaning. Maybe 
it's the one you remember steering be¬ 
fore you could see over the dash. 
Maybe it's the one your dad gave you, 
the first you ever drove alone, or the 
one you fixed yourself. Maybe it's the 
car a loved one died in, or the one in 
which a child of yours was conceived. 

For me, it was a 1956 Chevy Bel Air, 
the same colors as the one my mom 
and dad drove when I was 10. I saw it 
from a distance at Stowe, but I can't 
say I was conscious of walking the last * 1 
few steps. c cr> 


Freelance writer Richard Ewald lives in 
Putney. 



INSULATED 
WINTER SUNR00M C0NVERTS 
T0ASUMMERSCREENR00M! 


□ 0WIK7 window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself kit. 
no contractors needed □ Meets building codes for snów & wind 
loads □ Unique Climate Control System □ No extras, comes com- 
plete □ Buy factory direct & save □ Americas #1 value sińce 1974. 

Send $2 for 

Color Catalogue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 
P.O. Box 1353, Dept. VER 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 


Divisior\j 
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• Custom flags and banners 

• Vermont flags 

• All-occasion flags 

• State and foreign nation flags 

• Historie flags 

Montpelier Stove & Flag Works 

1 78 River St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-0150/ 

(VT only): 800-287-0150 


FLAG DECALS^BUNTING^WINDSOCKS 
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Want to move to Vermont 
permcinently? 



Sticks is a bimonthly newsletter that tells you how to 
move from the city to the country and start living the 
kind of Life you crave: 

HOW TO 

• start a business or find a job 
• ease your urban exit 

FEATURING 

• stories about people who have madę the move 
• profiles of specific towns in each issue 
• tips that will have you living in the countiy in a year 

One vear - only $36 - money-back guarantee. 

Send your name. address and check or money order to: 
Sticks • RR I Box 1234 • Dept VL • Grafion NH • 03240 
Or cali 800-639- 1 099 • Visa & Master Card accepted. 
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Compiled by Judy Powell ^j^Carolan Batchelder 



Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because listings 
were compiled last spring, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For Vermont information contact the 
Vermont Department of Travel and Tourism, 
134 State St., Montpelier, VT 03602, tel. (802) 
828-3236, or visit local information booths. 

To submit events, contact the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Travel and Tourism. For ongoing 
events, see Through the Season. The area 
codę for all Yermont telephones is 802. 




JUNF. 


1- 4: Vt. Dairy Fest. 8 a.m., Enosburg Falls. 
Info: 933-2513. 

2- 4: Lakę Champlain Balloon & Craft Fest. 

Fri. 2 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 5 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. Info: 899-2993. Fly 
Fishing Fest. Sat. dinner/auction 6 p.m.; 
Sun. exhibition 4 p.m. American Museum 
of Fly Fishing, Manchester. 

Info: 362-3300. 

3 Dummerston Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Grange 
Hall. Info: 254-8182. 

4 Now & Then Vehicles Club 
Car Show. 10 a.m., Westmin- 
ster. Info: 387-4759. 

10. Fair Haven Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Cong. 

Church. Info: 265-8605. 

Chester Alumni Day. Rotary 
breakfast 7-10 a.m.; paradę 11 
a.m. Info: 875-4357. 

16-18 Quechee Hot Air Bal¬ 
loon Fest. & Craft Fair. Fri. 
noon; Sat.-Sun. 5 a.m., Village 
Green. Info: 295-7900. 

17: Rutland Region Ethnic 
Fest. Food, activities. Noon, 
downtown. Info: 747-3590. 

Quechee Yard Sale. Comm. 

Church. Info: 295-7941 Wind 
sor Garden Tour. 11 a.m. 

Info: 674-6729. 

18: Romp on the Pomp. Rivers 
celebration. 2 p.m., Thetford 
Ctr. Info: 785-2410. 

23-24 Weathersfield Antiąue 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Meet- 
ing House. Info: 885-5517. 

23-25: Green Mountain Chew 


Chew Food Fest. 11 a.m., Burlington. 
Info: 864-6674. Stowe Flowers Fest. 9 

a.m. Info: 253-7321. 

24: Cavendish Sale-A-Bration. 10 a.m., 
Baptist Church. Info: 226-7602. Dummer¬ 
ston Ctr. Strawberry Supper. 5-7 p.m., 
Grange Hall. Info: 254-2249- Chester 
Strawberry Supper. 5 p.m., First Baptist 
Church. Info: 875-2638. 

24-25 Ben & Jerry s One World, One 
Heart Fest. 11 a.m., Sugarbush, Warren. 
Info: 800-253-3787. 


JUIY 


1 Pomfret Strawberry Supper. 5, 6, 7, 8 

p.m., Town Hall. Info: 457-1014. Quechee 
Strawberry Fest. Comm. Church. Info: 
295-3619. So. Londonderry Strawberry 
Shortcake Supper. 5:30-7 p.m., First Bap¬ 
tist Church. Info: 824-3165. New Brook 
Horse Show. 8:30 a.m., West River Lodge, 
Brookline. Info: 365-7745. Chester Pa 
rade, Fair & Fireworks. Info: 875-3267. 

2: Brandon, Walking Tour of Historie Un¬ 
derground Railroad Homes, 2-5 p.m. 
Info: 247-3235. St. Albans Bay Day. Great 
race, morę. 10 a.m. Info: 524-2444. 


The British force parades at Arlington's annual 
Ethan Allen Days celebration. This year's event, June 16-18, 
will include a military encampment and mock 
battle by Revolntionary War re-enactors on Saturday and 
Sunday, a two-day antiąue show, craft and food oendors 
and afamily pienie on the Green on Sunday. 

There will also be a pig roast and a moonlight concert on Sat 
urday. For information, cali (802) 375-6516 
or (802) 375-6144. 


4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. 

7- 9 Bennington Food Fest. Fri 5 p.m ; Sat. 
noon; Sun. 2 p.m., downtown. Info: 442- 
5758. Stoweflake Hot Air Balloon Fest. 
Info: 253-7321. 

8 Craftsbury Antiąues & Uniąues Fest. 10 

a.m., on the common. Info: 655-0006. 

Dorset Library Antiąues Fest. & Book 
Sale. 9 a.m., village green. Info: 867-5774. 
Fair Haven Strawberry Supper. 5-7 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 

8- 9: Morgan Heritage Days. 8 a.m., Tun- 
bridge fairgrounds. Info: 728-9890. 

9: Rutland Treasured Heirlooms & A 
Taste of the Mountains. Antiąue & art 
auction with food samples. 5 p.m. Info: 
773-0108. Kirkin-o-the-Tartan. 10 a.m., 
Harvey Meeting House, W. Barnet. Info: 
983-3464 Weston Historical Society 
Celeb. Pienie, musie, morę. Noon, on the 
green. Info: 824-6630. 

13; E. Corinth Flea Market. 9 a.m., Old 
Fairgrounds. Info: 439-6721. 

14-15; No. Hero Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., Town Hall. Info: 372-5357. 

14-16: Vt. Quilt Fest. 10 a.m., Norwich Univ., 
Northfield. Info: 485-7092. Victorian 

Ghosts & Gossamer Week¬ 
end. Chester. Info: 875-2412. 

15: Cavendish Fancy Farę. 10 
a.m., Baptist Church. Info: 
226-7885 Irasburg Church 
Fair. 10 a.m., on the com¬ 
mon. Info: 754-6583 Bethel 
Flea Market. 10 a.m.. on the 
common. Rain datę: July 16. 
Info: 234-5046. Grafton 
Church Fair. 10 a.m., ball- 
field behind Old Tavern. Info: 
869 - 3106 . 

16 Dummerston Ctr. Brunch. 

10 a.m.-l p.m. Info: 254-2009. 

All Brced Dog Show & Obe- 
dience Trial. 9 a.m., Top- 
notch, Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 

18 Brandon Auction. Central 
Park. Info: 247-6401. 

19 Rooms in Bloom. House 
tour & flower show. 11 a.m., 
Mtn. Ave., Woodstock. Info: 
295-2869 Montpelier Ice 
Cream Social, Croąuet. 6:30 
p.m., State House lawn. Info: 
229-5200 Middlebury BBQ & 
Auction. 6 p.m.. town green. 
Info: 388-1455. 

21: Fairlee Lobster, Steak & 
Clam Dinner. 5 p.m., Comm. 
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Church of Christ. Info: 333-9507. 

22: N.E. Writers Conf. 9 a.m., Old South 
Church, Windsor. Info: 674-2315. Russian 
School Slavic Fest. 8 p.m., Dole Aud., 
Norwich Univ., Northfield. Info: 485-2165. 
Woodstock Outdoor Antiąue Market. 9 
a.m.; preview 7-9 a.m., H.S. Info: 655-0006 
22-23: Quebec Heritage Fest. Noon, Ethan 
Allen Homestead, Burlington. Info: 865- 
4356. Stars & Stripes Fest. Lyndonville. 
Info: 626-9696. 

27- 30: Brattleboro Village Days Fest. Info 
254-4565. 

28- 29: Newbury Chicken Pie Suppers. 

4:30-7 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 866-5969. 

29: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 10 

a.m., on the common. Info: 866-5518. So. 

Hero Roast Beef Dinner. 5-7 p.m , St. 

Rosę of Lima Church Hall. Info: 372-5265. 

Castleton Colonial Day. Building tours, 
morę. 11 a.m. Info: 273-2028. Middlebury 
Cuisine & Arts Fest. 11 a.m., Frog Hollow 
area. Info: 388-7951. 

29- 30: Stowe Fest. of Antkjues. 9 a.m., 
Whiskers Field. Info: 253-9875. 

30: Green Mtn. Draft Horse Field Day. 10 
a.m., Shelburne Farms. Info: 985-8686. 
Marshfield Old Home Sunday. 11 a.m. 
service, lunch following. United Church. 
Info: 426-3272. 


AUGUST 


2- 9 Marshfield Rummage Sale. 10 a.m , 

United Church. Info: 426-3272. 

3- 6 Rockingham Old Home Days. Crafts, 
Street dance, morę. 9 a.m., Bellows Falls. 
Info: 463-4280. 

5 Grace Cottage Hospital Fair Day. 9 a.m., 
on the common, Townshend. Info: 365- 
7773 Springfield Antiąue & Special In- 
terest Car Show. 9 a.m. Info: 886-8296. E. 
Dorset Church Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 362-2456. Waterville Old 
Home Days. 10 a.m., town green. Info: 
644-2217. St. Luke’s Church Supper. 
Chester. Info: 875-2262. 

6 : Vt. Antiąuarian Booksellers Book Fair. 

9 a.m., Pomfret Sch. Info: 457-3702. Rock¬ 
ingham Pilgrimage. 3 p.m., Meeting 
House. Info: 463-3941. 

9: Vt. Day Open House. 10:30 a.m., UVM 
Morgan Horse Farm, Weybridge. Info: 388- 
2011 . 

11-13: Stowe Antiąue & Classic Car Meet. 8 

a.m., Nichols Field. Info: 253-7321. Vt. An¬ 
tiąue Dealer’s Assoc. Antiąue Show. 10 

a.m., Stratton Mtn. Base Lodge. Info: 365- 
7574. 

12 Dummerston Ctr. Fair. 10 a.m., on the 
common & Cong. Church vestry. Info: 254- 
2249 W. Newbury Suminer Fest. 9:30 
a.m., Town Hall. Info: 429-2205. Brandon 
Townwide Bazaar. Info: 247-6401. So. 
Londonderry Supper. 5:30-7 p.m., First 
Baptist Church. Info: 824-3165. 

16 Ladies Aid Bazaar. 10 a.m., Tyson Cong. 

Church, Plymouth. Info: 228-5676. 

19 Thetford Library Antiąue Show and 
Sale. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 785-4361. 
Cayendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 5 30 
p.m.. Baptist Church. Info: 226-7669. Dum¬ 
merston Ctr. Peach Shortcake Supper. 
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The Original Bug Shirt® 

• Light, Cool, Effective 
Protection Against 
Blackflies, Mosquitoes, 
Ticks. 

• NO CHEMICALS 

• PR0VEN AROUND THE 
WORLD 

The Original Bug Shirt® 
Company 

908 Niagara Falls Blvd. 
Suitę 467 

North Tonawanda, NY 
14120-2060 

Visa* (705) 729-5620* MC 


or use our TOLL-FREE Order Linę 1-800-998-9096 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 

For boys 6 ło 16. Located on beautiful Lakę Cham- 
plain in Norłh Hero, Vermont. Swimming, sailing, 
hiking, sporłs, crafts and morę! One and two-week 
sessions. Contact: Nelson 
Bagnardi, Director, 

266 College Street, 

Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 
The experience that 
lasts a lifetime! 

AGA Accredited 
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The Complete 
Statewide Guide 
and Outfitting 
Service 

OF V E R M 0 N T 

♦ Mountain Climbing ♦ Hiking - Backpacking ♦ 

♦ EcoTours/Birding ♦ Women’s Challenges ♦ 

♦ Fly Fishing ♦ Night Catfishing ♦ 

♦ Gamę Fishing ♦ Kayak/Canoe Trips ♦ 

♦ Mountain Biking ♦ Wildlife Photography ♦ 

♦ Paragliding ♦ Winter Sports ♦ 

andOtheł 0 Speciadt^ Triftf 

Ask us about our Gift Certificates 

P.O. Box 3, N. Ferrisburgh,Vermont 05473 
(802) 425-6211 or (800) 425-TR1P 
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VEt£MONT GIFT BASKETS 









LAOGIMING MOUNTAIN FARM 

Share the wholesome goodness 
of the finest quality 
Vermont Gourmet Products. 

Packed in beautiful gift baskets. 
Free Brochure 

LAOGHING MOUNTAIN FARM 

RR2, Box 162 

East Wallingford, N/ermont 05742 
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Plimoth Rocker 

Uniąue rocking settee hand-crafted 
from select hardwoods 




Send $5.00 for ordering Information to: 

Wm. Bradford - Burlington 
P.O. Box 1272, Burlington. CT 06013 


SUMMER EYENTS 


4:30-7 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 254-2009. 

Morrisville Woodcarvers Exhibit. 9 

a.m., People’s Academy. Info: 644-5039. 

20: Quechee Scottish Fest. 11:30 a.m., polo 
field. Info: 295-5351. 

26-27: Lippitt Morgan Country Horse 
Show. 8 a.m., Tunbridge. Info: 890-1701. 
Flower Days Fest. Basin Harbor Club, 
Vergennes. Info: 475-2311- 
27: Lucy McKenzie Humane Society Auc- 
tion. 9:30 a.m., Woodstock. Info: 457- 
1332. 


Fcnirs & 

Fidel Z>cłus 




Addison County Field Days, New Haven. 

Aug. 1-5. Info: 545-2557. 

Bondville Fair, Winhall. Aug. 25-27. Info: 
297-1882. 

Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. Aug. 
9-13. Info: 626-5917. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 26- 
Sept. 4. Info: 878-5545. 

Connecticut Valley Fair, Bradford. July 13- 
16. Info: 429-2184. 

Deerfield VaUey Farmers Day Fair, Wilm- 

ington. Aug. 17-20. Info: 464-8092. 

Franklin County Field Days, Highgate. 

Aug. 11-13- Info: 849-2901. 

Irasburg Fair. July 15. Info: 754-6583- 
Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. July 
21-24. Info: 635-7113- 

Norwich Fair. July 7-9- Info: 603-643-5707. 
Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 16-20. 
Info: 748-3678. 

Pownal Valley Fair. At Green Mtn. Race 
Track. July 14-16. Info: 823-5534. 
Thetford Hill Fair. On the common. July 
29, 1:30-4:30 p.m. Rain datę: July 30. Info: 
785-4178. 

Vermont State Fair, Rutland. Sept. 1-10. 
Info: 775-5200. 

Washington County Field Days, Rte. 2, E. 

Montpelier. July 29-30. Info: 229-4851. 
Windsor County Agricultural Fair, Bar- 
low s Field, Springfield. July 22-23- Info: 
885-2779. 


A r~ts & 
Musie 
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JTUNE 


1-15: Art’s Abve Festival. 9 a.m., Church St. 

Marketplace, Burlington. Info: 864-1557. 

2: Hospice Arts Auction. 6:30 p.m.: preview 
4:30 p.m., Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes. 
Info: 388-4111. 

6-11 Burlington s DiscoverJazz Festival. 

Various times & locations. Info: 863-7992. 
29: VSO Pops Concert. 7:30 p.m., Middle- 
bury College. Info: 388-2117. 

Thru June 30: Woven Inspirations 1995, a 

Vt. Weavers Guild exhibit. Aldrich Public 


Library, Barre. Info: 426-3300. 


JEILY 


1: Vt. Craftsmen Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Rte. 
103, Ludlow. Info: 228-8770. Burklyn Arts 
Council Craft Fair. 10 a.m.. Bandstand 
Park, Lyndonville. Info: 626-2467. 

7-9: Brandon Bluegrass Fest. Basin Rd. 

Info: 247-3275. 

7-Aug. 25: Church Street Marketplace 
Concerts. Noon, Burlington. Info: 863- 
1648. 

8: Montpelier Midsummer Fest. of the 
Arts. State House lawn. Info: 229-9408. 

9-15: Middlebury Arts Fest. Town green. 
Info: 388-2727. 

14-16: Vt. Hand Crafters Fair. 10 a.m., Jack¬ 
son Arena, Stowe. Info: 223-2636. 

15: Art in the Park. 10 a.m., Rusty Parker 
Park, Waterbury. Rain datę: July 16. Info: 
244-5381. 

23: Elsa Hilger, cellist, & Catherine Baird, 
pianist. 7 p.m., Leicester Meeting House. 
Info: 247-8864. 

26- 29: Yankee Brass Band Concert Series. 

River City Arts, White River Jct. Info: 639- 

2520. 

27- 29: Paletteers Art Show. 9 a.m., Barre 
City Hall. Info: 476-7513- 

28: Newbury Fiddlers Contest. 8 p.m.. on 
the common. Info: 866-5518. 

28- 30: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m.. Pico 
Ski Resort. Info: 422-3783. 

29: Russian School Theatre. 8 p.m.. Dole 
Aud., Northfield. Info: 485-2165. Newbury 
Concert. 8 p.m., on the common. Info: 
866-5652. 


AUGUST 


5-6: Quechee Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Timber 
Village. Info: 295-1550. 

12: Westminster Craft Fair. 9 a.m., behind 
library. Info: 722-4255. 

12-13: Arlington Arts & Crafts Fair. Park & 

rec. area. Info: 375-2800. 

19 Goddard College Concert. By American 
National Chopin Piano Competition win- 
ner. 8 p.m. Rain datę: Aug. 20. Info: 454- 
8311. 

19, 26: Chamber Musie Fest. 8 p.m., Chan- 
dier Musie Hall, Randolph. Info: 212-932- 
1226. 

26: Vt. Craftsmen Fair. 10 a.m., Rte. 103, 
Ludlow. Info: 228-8770. 

26-Sept. 4: Reflections on Basin Harbor. 

Art exhibit, noon. Basin Harbor Club, Fer- 
risburgh. Info: 475-2311- 


Outćloors 
& Sports 


JUNE 


4: Seniors & Handicapped Fishing Derby. 

Noon, Chittenden. Info: 773-2637. 

9-11: Vt. Special Olympics Summer 
Games. UVM. Ali ages and abilities. Info: 
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863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt., except 
Burlington). 

10: Mountain Challenge Golf Tourna- 
mcnt. 1 p.m., Haystack Countiy Club, 
Wilmington. Info: 464-3768. 

17-19: Lakę Champlain International Fish- 
ing Derby. Info: 862-7777. 

18: Canoe & Kayak Fest. 11 a.m., Com- 
modore’s Inn, Stowe. Info: 253-2317. 

23- 25: Guts, Sweat & Gears. Cycling, Jay 
Peak to Bennington. Info: 862-6817. 

24- 25: Green Mtn. Challenge Soccer 
Tourn. 8 a.m., Weston, Island fields. Info: 
824-3865. 

26-30: Adult Naturę Workshop. 9 a.m . 

Grn. Mtn. Audubon Naturę Ctr., Hunting¬ 
ton. Info: 434-3068. 


JULY 


16: Stowe Eight-Miler. 8-mile run. Whiskers 
Field. Info: 253-7321. 

19: Burlington s Longest Mile. Race from 
Boathouse to UVM Green. Info: 862-6736. 

22-23: Sugarbush Cricket Fest. 9 a.m., 
Brooks Field, Warren. Info: 583-1066. So. 
Wooclstock 100-Mile Endurance Run & 
Ride. 4 a.m., Smoke Rise Farm. Info: 484- 
3525. 

23: Goshen Gallup. 10-K x-c run. 4 p.m., 
Blueberry Hill. Info: 247-6735. 

30: Discover Sailing Day. Free sailboat 
rides. Noon. Malletfs Bay, Colchester. Info: 
864-9065. 

31-Aug. 6: McCalTs LPGA Classic. Stratton 
Mtn. Info: 297-3616. 


AUGUST 


19: Big Air Open. Half-pipe in-line skate 
contest. Stowe Mtn. Resort. Info: 253-3000. 


i V# ro ucj ii tire 
Secrsorr 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• June 13-30: Spotlight on Sports. 

• July 1-5: Civil War exhibition. 

• Aug. 1-Sept. 5: 24th Anniversary Show. 

The Bennington Museum. Daily 9 a.m.-5 

p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• June 10: Vt. Furniture Symposium, 9:30 
a.m.-1:30 p.m. 

• I hru July 31: The Best the Country Af- 
fords: Vermont Furniture, 1765-1850. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• June 10: Cow Appreciation Day & Hand- 
Milking Contest. 

• July 29-Aug. 23: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 26: Children s Day. 

6lst Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad 
Suppers. Saturdays, 5-7 p.m., July 1, 8, 15, 
22, 29; Aug. 5. Grange Hall. Info: 484-9741. 
Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m.; closed Tuesdays. 
Info: 775-0356. 

• June 2-July 2 Signs, Symbols & Marks. 


• July 7-Aug. 6: Materiał Language. 

• Aug. 11-Sept. 10: Four New England 
Artists. 

• Aug. 12-13: 34th Art in the Park Fest. 

Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 
dolph. Info: 728-9133. 

• Thru June 11: The Oceans, exhibit. Info: 
728-9878. 

• June 16-July 2: Local Artist Show. Info: 
728-9878. 

• June 21: Ying Quartet, 8 p.m. 

• June 29-July 1: Camelot , 8 p.m. 

• July 7-30: Randolph Treasures. Info: 728- 
9878. 

• Aug. 4-Sept. 4: Fine Furniture Show with 
Architectural Drawings. Info: 728-9878. 

• Aug. 5, 8: Opera Festival, 8 p.m.; 7 p.m. 
on the 8th. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players Concerts. 8 

p.m. Info: 862-1172. 

• July 12, 19, 26; Aug. 2, 9, 16: UVM Recital 
Hall, Burlington. 

• July 13, 20, 27; Aug. 3, 10, 17: Hardwick 
Town House, Hardwick. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St 

Johnsbury. Museum, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 1:30 p.m. 
Info: 748-2372. 

• July 1-Aug. 31: Children’s Naturę Corner. 

• July 14-Aug. 31: William Balch Orchids. 

• Aug. 11: Annual Star Party. 

• Aug. 15-Dec. 31: Shadowbirds. 

Forests and Parks Summer Series. After- 

noon & evening performances at State 
parks. Info: 241-3655. 

Rev. Dan Foster House, Weathersfield Ctr. 
Museum open June 23-24, 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
and afternoons Thurs.-Mon. through Oct. 

7. Info: 263-5361. 

• Summer Exhibit: The 13 District Schools of 
Weathersfield. 

Green Mtn. College, Poultney. Info: 287- 
9171. 

• Aug. 1. Artists’ concert, 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 2: Recital Series, 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 4: Pops-Style concert, 8 p.m. 

Green Mtn. Cultural Ctr., Joslyn Round 

Barn, Waitsfield. Info: 496-7722. 

• June 4-July 31: Opening of summer wali 
show. 

• June 11: Winę Tasting Party, 2-6 p.m. 

• June 26-30: Painting Watercolors with Mel 
Stabin, 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• July 16: Cole Porter review, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 17-19: Drawing landscapes with 
Jeanette Chupack, 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• July 28: Mozart Festival concert, 7:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 6: Pianists from the Adamant School 
of Musie, 7:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 6-Sept. 1. Photography Exhibit, 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Aug. 13: Constitutional Brass Concert, 7:30 
p.m. 

• Aug. 14-17: Watercolor in the Garden with 
Dianna Patton, 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Aug. 20: Photography workshop with 
Dennis Curran, 9 a.m.- 4 p.m. Also, The 
Gin Gamę, theatre performance, 7:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 27: The Intervale Trio, 7:30 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily 12-5 

p.m., except Sun. and Mon. Info: 253-8358. 

• June 16-Aug. 27: The Art of Aboriginal 
Australia, exhibit. 



Vermont Fishing... 

over 5,000 miles of elear, clean streams 
and 280 unspoiled lakes. Pick from 
trout, salmon, walleye, northern pikę, 
bass, and other species. 

The Vermont 
Guide to Fishing... 

is a where-to-go map of the State with 
fish charted for each body of water. For 
your Free Guide to Fishing and other 
angling information, cali or write: 

Vermont Fish & Wildlife 

103 South Main Street, Dept. VL 
Waterbury, Vermont 05676 
802/ 241-3700 

Circle Reader Service Number 217 



Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 

Vt. Seal of Quality 
Certified Organie 
1/2 pints to gallons 

FREE BROCHURE 
1-800-748*0892 


Circle Reader Service Number 131 


Explore The Legends of Vermont 


vfrmqn: 


IN THIS ONE HOUR VIDE0 ADVENTURE. 

Travel the hills and back roads with 
VERM0NT A GREEN MOUNTAIN 
JOURNEY. Hear tales of the Revo- 
lutionary War. the Morgan Horse and 
the Railroads, with visits to historie 
sites and museums along the way. 
Take a sleigh ride, go sugaring, stop 
at the granite industry, ride through a 
covered bridge and much morę, as 
we spin stories about the dreamers 
who settled Vermont. 

_ VISA / MC / Check / Money Order 

$19.95 + $3.50 S & H (VT res. add sales tax) 

ODYSSEY MtOIH CI IOYS OF YEIOIOM 

P O. Box 929-N, Williston, VT 05495 

802-658-6554 
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Interactive Learning 
in Yermont Settings 


For a free catalog of special- 
interest weekend getaways 
contact VT Off Beat: 
P.O. Box 4366-A 
So Burlington • VT 05406 

(802) 863-2535 




Vermont 

Antiąuarian 

Booksellers 

Association 

Book Fair 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 6 from 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM 
at the POMFRET SCHOOL 2 MILES NORTH 
OF WOODSTOCK, VT. Admission is $2.00 - 
children under 12 free. The best in books, 
prints and ephemera. 

For information, cali (802) 457-4050 


Circle Reader Service Number 179 


TIMBER 

MARKETING 

SERVICE 

Many hardwood and softwood markets 
are now at historie highs. Even smali 
tracts can yield several hundred dollars 
per acre. Selective harvesting with 
proper environmental management can 
keep your woodland healthy, productive 
and looking good. Cali the experts at 

General Timber Corp. 

Ft. Edward, NY 12828. (518) 638-6484. 
Circle Reader Service Number 221 


Discover the Difference 

Fine and unique home 
furnishings, accessories, 
and gifts in an authentic 
home setting. 

Featuńng: 

“Civilized Rustic,” 

“High Country,” and 
“Cottage” looks. 

Complete sclcction of wallpaper, window creatmcnts, and carpet- 
ing available. Whatcvcr YOUR style, make your home furnishing 
purchases with confidence using our FREE interior design service. 

Stephen Momrow • Patńcia DeMento • Members ASID & IDS 

1592 Central Avenue, Albany, NY 12205 
Just west of The Adirondack Northway, (T87) Exit 2W 
Open Tues.-Sat 10am-6pm • (518) 869-0049 

MOOSE CREEK LIMITED... THERES SOMEPLACE UKE HOME 
Circle Reader Service Number 234 



SUMMER EYENTS 


• July 7-Oct. 15: Vt. Sculpture Outside. 

• Aug. 26-27: For Art’s Sake & A Taste of 
Stowe. Jackson Ice Arena. 

Hermanns Royal Lipizzan Stallions, No. 

Hero. July 6-Aug. 27. Info: 372-5683- 
Hildene, Manchester. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Info: 362-1788. 

• July 30: Race for the Cure. 

• Aug. 3-6: Southern Vt. Craft Fair. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Ver- 
gennes. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 475- 
2022. 

• June 26-July 30, July 24-Aug. 27: Cham¬ 
plain Discovery ’95, 5-week youth boat- 
building program. 

• July 1-Aug. 26: Boatbuilding, sailing work- 
shops. 

• July 6, 20; Aug. 10, 17, 24, 31: Lecture & 

Film Series. 

• July 8-9: Smali Boat Show. 

• July 9, 27: Sunset Cruise. 

• Aug. 27: Marinę Photography Exhibit. 

Lakę Willoughby Chamber Musie. Fox 

Hall. Info: 525-6930. 

• July 22-23: Chamber Musie Workshop. 

• July 24: Week of free piano master class. 
Reservations reąuired. 

• July 29-30: Chamber Musie, 8 p.m.; 4 p.m. 
on the 30th. 

LamoiUe County Players, Hyde Park Opera 
House. 8 p.m.; Sundays 2 p.m. Info: 888- 
4507. 

• July 20-23, 27-30: Guys and Dolls. 

Montgomery Historical Society. Pratt Hall. 

Info: 326-4301. 

• July 1: Jazz Concert, 8 p.m. 

• Weekends July 1-30: Vintage Costumes, 1- 
5 p.m. 

• July 15: Craftsbury Chamber Players, 8 
p.m. 

• July 29; Aug. 12: Concert, 8 p.m. 

• Weekends Aug. 5-27: Toys of Yesteryear, 
1-5 p.m. 

Montsbire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• June 6: The Northern Forest, slide show & 
discussion. 

• June 8: Household Practices Affecting Wa- 
ter Quality. 

• June 17: The Stave $10,000 World Champi- 
onship of Trick Jigsaw Puzzles. 

• June 24: Wet n’ Wild Day, featuring the 
physics of water. 

• July 7: Children’s Concert, Ying Quartet. 
No. Danville Lamplight Service & Hymn 

Sing. Old North Church. Info: 748-9350. 

• June 25, July 30, Aug. 27: 7:30 p.m. 

• July 30: l63rd Anniversary & Old Home 
Day, 6:30 p.m. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. Info: 877- 
3406. 

• June 17: Sam Lovel Expedition, 8 a.m.- 
noon. 

• July 15: Wool Fest, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Aug. 13: Old-Fashioned Pie & Ice Cream 
Social, 1-4 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• July 4: Old-Time Farm Day, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• July 25: Big Apple Circus. 

• Aug. 18-20: Craft Fair, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. Info: 
362-5264. 

• July 13-Aug. 24: Manchester Musie Fest, 


Thursdays, 8 p.m. 

John Thade s Broadway All-Time Fa- 
vorites. Concerts. Info: 800-559-7070. 

• June 24: Smith Ctr. for the Arts, Burr & 
Burton Seminary, Manchester, 8 p.m. 

• July 9: Cong. Church, Chester, 4 p.m. 

• July 15: United Meth. Church, Grand Isle, 
7:30 p.m. 

• July 22: Charlotte Cong. Church, 8 p.m. 

• July 30: Middlebury Cong. Church, 4 p.m. 

• Aug. 5: No. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury, 8 
p.m. 

• Aug. 20: Hardwick Town Hall, 4 p.m. 

• Aug. 26: St. Peter’s Catholic Church, Rut- 
land, 7:30 p.m. 

Vt. Folklife Center, 2 Court St., Middlebury. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Info: 388-4964. 

• Through September: “The Warmth of 
Words: Wisdom and Delight Through Sto- 
rytelling.” Traditional Vermont tales retold 
through recordings in traditional settings. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. Info: 
828-2291. 

• Thru Aug. 6: Models of Hope: Inventions 
by Vermonters. Also, New Visions: Recent 
Vermont Inventions. 

• Thru Dec. 31: Ali the Precious Past. 

Uniąue artifacts from the museum and li- 
brary collections. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 
Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• June 3: Birding and Botanizing. Shaw 
Mountain, Benson, 8-11 a.m. 

• June 17: Backroad Biking, 10 a.m.-1:30 
p.m. 

• June 27-30: Summer Discovery Day Camp 
I, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Vt. Mozart Festival, Burlington. Info: 862- 
7352. 

• July 16-Aug. 6: Evenings at Shelburne 
Farms, Stowe, Ripton, Vergennes, Waits- 
field, Burlington. 

Vt. Sun Triatblon Series. Info: 388-6888. 

• June 18: Hawk Resort, Plymouth. 

• July 1, 22; Aug. 12: Branbury State Park, 
Lakę Dunmore. 

• July 30: Duathlon & Canoe Triathlon. Kee- 
waydin Camp, Lakę Dunmore. 

• Aug. 26: Triathlon Championships. Bran¬ 
bury State Park, Lakę Dunmore. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra Concerts. Info: 
864-5741. 

• June 29-July 8: Summer Fest, various loca- 
tions. 

West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhibition 
and Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 483-6058. 

• July 22-23; Aug. 19-20: Woodstock library. 

• Aug. 5-6: Timber Village, Quechee. 

• Aug. 26-27: Bandstand Park, Ludlow. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828- 
8743. 

• July 10-14: Summer Art Camp for ages 7- 
14. 

Woodstock Historical Society. Info: 457- 
1822. 

• Thru Nov. 31: Madę in Woodstock, ex- 
hibit. 

• Aug. 19: Gold Minę Tour, Bridgewater & 
Plymouth Five Corners 
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Sugarbush... 
Where leaving 
is never easy. 


For information on 
Sugarbush properties or 
statewide business 
opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 


SUGARBUSH and the 
MAD RIVER VALLEY 

Any Season of the Year 

SNÓW CREEK, a select condominium 
community which is immediałely adjacenł 
to the Green Mountain National Forest. The 
bright two bedroom, two bath floor plan 
offers family convenience. A pleasant upper 
level apartment is offered furnished at 
$11 2 , 000 . 

SOUTH VILLAGE, a community of detached 
condominium homes. This furnished 3 bed¬ 
room, 3 1/2 bath offers year-round 
relaxation, and is just minutes from the ski 
area and golf course. Offered furnished at 
$139,500. 

Additional 

Opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM CONDOMINIUM 

Located within walking distance to the ski 
slopes and Sugarbush Sports Center, fur¬ 
nished only $38,000. 

TWO BEDROOM CONDOMINIUM 

Located in Sugarbush Village. An afford- 
able vacation home with outstanding views. 
Offered furnished at $29,900. 

BUILDING SITE An exceptional 1 1 acre 
property with a słone lined spring, wildlife 
and peaceful southerly views. An ideał site 
for your vacation home or retirement resi- 
dence. Only minutes to Warren Village. 
Offered at $1 10,000. 


SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 

Sugarbush Village 
Warren, Vermont 05674 
(800) 521-4550 
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BLACK RIVER 
BEAUTY. Roomy, 
renovated classic with 
90+ versatile acres 
featuring extensive river 
frontage, intemal road 
and secluded high 
meadow. House is 
dormered cape with ell 
offering six bedrooms, 

3 baths, formal living room plus large den, tile^floored kitchen, 
morę. Super outbuilding has 4 garage bays, sauna, room for an 
apartment, and a cabana area for inground pool. Country living 
at its most gracious! $245,000. Cali Greensboro. 




HILLTOP 
CHARMER. 

Privately located on 
2.78 acres with local 
views. Quality corv 
struction with natural 
woodwork and 

exposed beams throughout. Open, capacious floor plan featuring 
dining room, living room and kitchen. Three large bedrooms, 
two baths, decks, breezeway and two car garage. Near Burkę 
Mountain ski area and lakes. #921 $149,000. Cali Burkę. 


UNIQUE 


W 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118 
21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 
802-472-3338 


Greensboro Office 
Box 158 

137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7077 


Burkę Office 
HCR 68, Box 13 
East Burkę, VT 05832 
802-467-3939 



Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 


Mapie Hill Farm 

features 347 scenie 
acres with a hand- 
some fwe bedroom, 
three bath Colonial at 
the end of a dead-end 
town road. Built in 
1823 and completely 
redone the setting has 
BIG views, timber 
value, river frontage 



and acres of verdant meadow as highlights. $595,000 


The Home Farm” is a 1845 homestead where features of yesteryear 
and every modern convenience are artfully combined. Beautifully sited 
on 29 acres, the house has three bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, a splendid new 
kitchen and a three bay garage. Lovely views and lush rolling meadows 
complete the picture. $369,000. 

Kirby Mountain Acreage - Rising to 2,360 feet above sea level with a 
large, open meadow at the summit this 524 acre treasure has some of 
the best views in the State, morę than a mile of road frontage, two fine 
brooks, timber value and a sensible price. $295,000. 

Awaiting finishing touches, this remarkable 1790 home displays vast 
potential with many quality features already in place. With 185 acres of 
lush meadow and pasture, an orchard, abundant livestock water and a 
huge bam, many possibilities come to mind. The owner will consider 
selling less acreage. $375,000. 

RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802)767-3398 ♦ FAX (802) 767-4669 
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Mark Gauthier 
Betty McEnaney 
Terry Thoyne 
Connie Rawlins 


Rf/MKK 

Black River Associates 


Each Office Independently Owned and Operated 

MLS Charter Member Crown Point Board of Realtors 


P.O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Vermont • 05149-0458 • 802-228-2300 • Fax 802-228-2305 
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Green Mountain Homes 



MANCHESTER VILLAGE - Comfortable colonial in hidden 
location with 9 acres, horse barn, fenced pastures. 4 bedrooms, 

3 1/2 baths, large living room with fireplace, fabulous kitchen, formal 
dining, 4 garage bays, shop, hot tub Kim bali 

sauna/spa, outstanding location. Martin,^ estate 

$740 000 Manchester Center. Vermont 


802 - 362-2700 




VERMONT FARM 

in manageable scalę and 
superior condition. Mid 
1800’s farmhouse with 
greenhouse, excellent Sys¬ 
tems. Outbuildings in- 
clude exqusite 30' x 50' 
barn, 3 bay garage. Smali 
pond. 500' river frontage. 

$180,000 with 40 acres. Flexible seller xvill sell less land for less nioney. 

For additional Information, or for alternatives: 

Country Homes, Stowe Condominiums, Farms; cali, write or fax for brochure. 


Mountain Road 
PO Box 539 
Stowe, VT 05672 


O 

Pall Spera Company 

KEALTORS 


Ph. (802) 253-9771 
Fax (802) 253-9993 
1 -800 253-2700 
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Vermont Hill Farm 

101 Acres... 3 Streams 

Perhaps the last remaining unre- 
stored, absolutely pure example of a 
19th century hill farm. A little bridge 
crosses the tumbling mountain 
stream to an eight room Cape, red barn, sugar house, hidden mead' 
ows, woodlot, old pastures - evocative of an earlier era. A candidate 
for total restoration. $190,000. 

ff=D FRANK PUNDERSON AGENCY 

P^f! 19 West St. • Rutland, Vermont • 05701 
r——^ (802) 775^2552 • FAX (802) 775-0309 
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Mountain Marketplace 
P.O. Boi 147 
Londonderry, VT 05148 
802/824-3113 



Waite 



Ru rai Property ~ Country Homes & Land ^ 

J Cali or Write for Free Area Map & Brochure 

For 30years helping people buy and sell country propertiea in Vcrmont 

Come to Waite Country ~ Minutes to Stratton, Bromley & Okemo 
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“Through the years,few periodicals in the 
puhlic or prirate sector have established and 
maintained such a consistent level oj distinction. 
Vermont Life remains a standard by which excel- 
lence is determined. ” 

John D. Ashcroft 

Goyemor of Missouri and Chairman, 

National Goyemors’Associalion 


YbrmontLife 

Ready to help your business now! 



MORĘ EFFICIENT — Your ad is read again and again all year long. 

MORĘ QUALIFIED — 100% paid circulation guarantees, 100% 

reader interest. 

MORĘ REACH — 603,000 avid Vermont consumers and visitors. 

MORĘ QUALITY — America’s premier regional magazine — winner of 

21 national magazine awards 1990-1994. 

MORĘ POWERFUL — For nearly 50 years the single top source of 

information about Vermont for consumers 
who drive Vermont’s economy. 


CALL THE ADYERTISING SALES REPRESENTATIYE NEAREST YOE 


Vermont Advertising Sales Office 
Gerianne Smart, Advertising Director 
Abby Hurnmel, Advertising Assistant, 
Drew Meyers, Ad Executive, Northern VT 
Hal DeBona, Ad Executive, Southern VT 
Phone: 802-877-2262 
Fax: 802-877-2949 


Eastern NY 
Capital Region 

Steve Parisi 
Advertising Executive 
Phone: 518-623-2454 
Fax: 518-623-4363 


Northern New York 
Jo’el Kramer 
Advertising Executive 
Phone: 518-946-2191 
Fax: 518-946-7461 


The Berkshires/MA 
Tom Kelly 

Advertising Executive 
Phone: 413-528-9555 
Fax: 413-528-9959 


Space reserrations 
auailable through 
June 15th for the 
Autumn Issue, and 
September 15thfor 
the Winter issue. 
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Green Mountain 


TRADER 


Toadvertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds 
PO Box 283, 

Vergennes, VT 05491-0283 
or cali 802-877-2262 



Closing Dates: 
Autumn Issue: June 15 
Winter Issue: September 15 


Adyenture/Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Battenkill 
River. $ 125.00. Food & lodging or camping on the river 
also available. Cali 1-800-676-8768. 

BIKE VERMONT! The smaller, friendlier, morę persona! 
choice for inn-to-inn touring. Exclusively Vermont & Con¬ 
necticut River Valley. Support van, leaders, rentals. Our 
19th year! Bike Vermont, Box 207, Woodstock, VT 
05091.(800) 257-2226. 

NORTHERN VERMONT LLAMA TREKS. Leisurely 
guided hikes. Wonderful for all ages. Free brochure. (802) 

644-2257. 


HERB MIXES AND POTPOURRI. Vermont Home- 
made. For catalog, S.A.S.E. Squirrel Haven, RFD# 3, Box 
70A-Y, Swanton, VT 05488. 


Lodging 


BAILEYS MILLS B&B, WOODSTOCK AREA. 1820’s 
architectural charm, historical romance, pastorał seclusion. 
(800) 639-3437. 

MIDDLEBURY BED & BREAKEAST — Walk down- 
town. Fuli Continental breakfast. Washington Street Ext. 
Hikers, bikers, skiers welcome. Middlebury. Liz Hunt 
(802) 388-4871. $50-$75 D/O. 


Books 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR. New Fiction, non-fiction. 
Gregory Edgar. 800-484-1372, codę 5731. 

FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. Lyrical 
Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers sińce 1971. 7 
Phila St., Sarasota Springs, NY 12866 (518) 584-8779. 

I HE COUNTRY BOOKSHOP. Browse freely amongst 
20,000 books and prints out of old Vermont homes and at- 
tics. We're beside the stonewall. Plainfield, Vermont 
05667. (802) 454-8439. 


Business Opportunities 


PATRON OR AGENT WANTED. Fine arnsc seeking 
visibility. Cali AJexis at (802) 885-3159. 

DECORA 1 ING DEN, the world s largest interior deco- 
rating franchise, is seeking creative individuals who love to 
decorate. Proven business plan with trainingand support. 
Write Regional Director, Box 274, Waterbury, Vermont 
05676. (800) 738-3487. 


Gifis & Mail Order 



moo! whimsical handcrafted 100% cotton 
denim bib • reversible to complementary 
black-on-white cotton mini print • red tie 

$12 ppd. 

check or money order to: 

Corky & to., 9 Adams Road 
Bloomfield, CT 06002 


OountiyCurtains. 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAIN CHARM FOR EVERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 68-page Color Catalog 

1 - 800 - 876-6123 

__Dept.3175 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concertinas. New, 
Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, 
Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090. 1-810-755-6050." 


Real Estate 


STOWE CHALETS AND 
CONDOMINIUMS for the 
I I discriminating vacationer. 

|ł| Simoncuu 
Lh Rcalty 

P O. Box 1291, Stowe, 05672 (802) 253-4623 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter providing news and 
information for owners and buyers of Vermont 
real estate. Subscribe and we'll send you a free 
list of property tax rates in each town. $42/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card. cali 802-229-2433) 



Maplewood Farm, 

versatile property, great 
for horses, past B&B. Sur- 
veyed, rolling meadow, 
pond. 2800 Sq. FT. insu- 
lated outbuilding. 2 older 
barns, pool. 

$213,000. Cali Salty (802) 453-2992. 


ROCHESTER, VI: Easy maintenance 2 bdrm vacation 
borne on 13+ peaceful acres. Magnificent pond, streams, 
wildlife. Near Killington, Sugarbush. $83,900. (802) 767- 
4624. 


1995 MARKS MY 28TH YEAR of offering country prop¬ 
erty statewide. Please cali (802) 767-3398, Brooks H. Bar- 
ron, Real Estate. 

WAITE ASSOCIATES, REALTORS, Country Properties 
— Homes & Land — Sales & Rentals. P.O. Box 147, 
Londonderry, VT 05148. (802) 824-3113. Free Map. 

RELOCATING? BEING TRANSFERRED? Cali toll- 
free for information concerning real estate opportunities in 
all areas of the country. 1-800-523-2460, ext. K711A1. 

CABOT — 35+/- Acres w/brook. Hiking, X-country ski- 
ing. Superb views. Perfect for second home. $45,000. (301) 
229-6917. 

GRAFTON VILLAGE B&Bs: “Historie Register” 
Acreage, water...photos, literaturę on request. Barrett & 
Company, (802) 843-2390. 

VERMONT PARADISE. 22A including well, power, 
driveway, views. $35,000. Watson Agency, Greensboro, 
VT 05841. 802-533-7077. 


Services 


ABSOLUTE PEST CONTROL 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Vermont Cali Toll Free: 1-800-549-1009 



Yacation Rentals 


SUGARBUSH fully furnished two bedroom condo- 
minium available for rental. Please cali for rates and avail- 
ability. 800-521-4550. 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled in the 
mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 miles to 
Killington. One mile ofFRoute 4. One bedroom, fully fur- 
nished, woodstove, den with fiiton couch leads to rear deck. 
As Iow as $75 per night for 2 people. (802) 672-3768. 

COMPLETELY RESTORED, nicely appointed, five bed¬ 
room, 1779 colonial; located on smali, secluded farm, 
$975./wk. Redemption Farm, c/o Nanette Gilmour, Mid- 
dletown Springs, Vermont 05757. (802) 235-2192. 

FARM YACATION: Spacious 2 bedroom furnished 
apartment. Participate in farm activities and enjoy the area. 
Great views, fishing, hiking, swimming. Loads of summer 
hin. $300/wk, $ 150/weekend. (802) 754-2396. 

MARTIN’S POND, PEACHAM, YT. Secluded, fur¬ 
nished, 3 bedroom, 2 story cabin with woodstove, screen 
porch and dock. (802) 592-3427. 

MANCHESTER LOG CHALET. 5 Bedroom, 3 bath, 
billiard room, outdoor hot tub and fuli amenities. Available 
year-round. Phone 203-233-0000 for details. 

GRAFTON, YERMONT: Restored home outside pic- 
turesque village. 3 1/2 BR, 2 Baths, LR w/fpl., DR. Sun- 
room and sundeck overlooking meadow and stream. Pho- 
tographs. Owen, 8028 Thornton Rd., Balto., MD 21204 
(410) 825-0259. 
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Picture Postscript 


Will the meeting please come to order? When the Grateful Dead performed at 
the Franklin County Field Days grounds in Highgate (population 3,020) last summer, 
at least 60,000 people attended. A lot of them will be back this June 15, after the 
Missisquoi Valley Union High School board, which was concerned that the 1995 edition 
of the concert would upset its graduation ceremonies, changed its Schedule to 
accommodate the start of the Dead's summer tour. 

It was the least they could do. Last year's event, on a green field not far from 
the Canadian border, turned Interstate 89 into a parking lot — it took 
three hours to reach Highgate from Burlington but the concei t 
went well and local businesses — and concert 
goers — favored a repeat. 
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COMMON SENSC 


Almond 

SOAP 




^6 got Common Sense at S->aifey’s Coimt/ty Sto/te/” 


wtsli peopde bach korne kad sowę.” 

Visitors to the Green Mountain State cali or write often 
asking us to send some to them. They may have 
discovered our soaps, shampoos, salves, and skin care 
Products in a little Vermont shop such as Bailey' s in East 
Burkę. Once they get home and use them, they want to get 
morę for themselves or their friends. So we gladly take 
time to pack whatever they need in a box and send it to 
them. 

That' s why we' ve put together a catalog 
of all our wholesome and practical soap 
and bodycare products — for the conve- 
nience of those whose local storę owners 
don't have Common Sense. We' 11 send 
you a copy free of charge. 

Just write or cali: 

COMMON SENSE 

NATURAL 

SOAP & BODYCARE 

109 Lincoln Avenue 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
802-773-0582 


Used by permission of Nan Wood Estate 
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YERMONT 


We re ,Mx>re Tkań Country Roads. 












IBM, Ess8x Junction, VT Migusl s Stów© Away Salsa, Stów©, VT Hubbardton Forg©, Castleton, VT 

Everyone knows akout our ski slopes, country 
roads, dairy farms and smali towns. But a lot 
morę tkań ckeese and mapie syrup is madę in 
\£rmont. iSome world class firms, leaders like 
Ben & Jerry s Homemade, Inc., IBM, 

GE, and Eveready kave found tkat \ermont is 
a great place to live and to make money. From 
piastics and wood products to electronics and 
food processing, morę tkań 1,000 firms kelieve 
tkat tkey don t kave to ęive uu tke good life 


For an introductory look at A4rmont as a 
relocation option for your business, cali 
Central A/ermont Public 5ervice, tke State s 
largest electric utility. It may be tke kest move 
you ve ever madę. 


l-800-382-CVPS 


iey don t have to give up 
order to turn a good profit. 


le in 


VERMONT 

WE’RE OPEN FOR BUSINESS! 


■ SPONSORED BY 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp., 77 Grove st„ Rutland, vermont 05701 ■ 
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To Brush Up on American History, 

~ COME TO OUR OPEN HOUSE. 



Therefe morę than one, of course. Ali across Vermont, history is revered in a 
remarkable collection of historie sites which are open to the public. 

The Plymouth Notch Historie District speaks volumes about "Silent Cal" Coolidge, the thirtieth 
President of the United States. It is said that time cannot stand still, but this rural Vermont village 
has remained virtually unchanged sińce the tum of the century. 

Beyond Plymouth, Vermont's historical heritage stretches from border to border, and even 
beneath water with five historie sites in Lakę Champlain for seuba divers. So, if you're looking to 
leam morę about history, come to Vermont. We've done our homework. 

i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 513 


YERMONT 



it will change the way 
you look at things 


For a guide to historie sites and a Traveler's Guidebook, cali our 800 number above... 
or write: Vermont Department of Travel & Tourism, Dept. 513,134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602-1471 
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